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BATHE Bxhibition of Designs: for. 
ithe Government Offices, and 
s| improvement’ of Westminster, 
wm continues to demand a large 
im) amount of attention from all 
t who would properly avail them- 
, selves of the extraordinary op- 
' portunity for study afforded by 
. the-drawings: and:reports. ‘To 
come to real conclusions: on 
/ many points; or even to see-the 
_ designs, is a.work of enormous 
me) labour, and one. involving long 
f and patient. examination. We 
y axe not in. the habit of asking 
the indulgence: of our. readers 
but: certainly there: has been ‘no 
ease where we might’ so: well 
claim to be absolved from: the 
effort’ to give at once, particulars—such as 
could be of the slightest use—after the limited 
opportunities that: we have. had to the present 
moment. The judges will be better than we 
are in: professional subjects, if they do ¢heir 
duty in the time that:we: are taking about ours. 
The majority of the journals have.abandoned 
the subject in sheer despair of it,—sometimes 
having had to catch at any numbers of designs, 
so as to fill in any way paper and.type. Never 
before have we had the misfortune to see so 
many; false descriptions —such confusion of 
terms; and what:is:'worse, of things and ideas ; 
andso generally loose: a. grasp-of the matter in 
hand: At this rate: of progress, the teachers 
are gettine-behind the knowledge of the public. 
For.the present, indeed, we fear there is an in- 
fluence exerted even over opinions of architects, 
tending to a disproportionate estimate of the 
effort and the object in such a case as this, and 
of the positive: time and’ consideration needed 
for any: judgment’ of the result. There is 
a. limit. te: what. can be done, even in these 
wonderful’ days. We do not expect a man 












ito speak in their own way, and get on at their 
iown rate: We know the country, perhaps, and 
lare not such daring riders. 

We must give the bulk of this article to some 
.general observations. Begging again:to refer— 
less im justice to ourselves than to-the profession 
—to remarks we have made respecting the anti- 
cipated result of the competition, we find it 
necessary to say, we did not predict that few 
designs would be sent in. We saidthe reverse,— 
that. there would be more. dtawings than the 
Hall would well contain; and so it has.turned 
out. It has also been proved that: our frequent 
assertions, as:to the-real.ability and taste which 
might’ be found in the profession, were abund- 
antly warranted: by the facts ; and that the ani- 
madversions so’ hastily made upon “our: archi- 
tects,” from time to time, by the leading journals, 
should have been directed elsewhere. We did 
say that the competition itself, from the terms 
of its announcement, would be a failure as to 
the main objects: Great praise may be due to 
the Government, and the Office of Works, for 
the desire properly to reward competitors : 
those who contribute so largely of their time 
and money should have some better chance of 
compensation than is in ordinary cases allowed 
them. But, because designs are received, and 
taste and talent are displayed, it does not follow 
that the object has been. answered, and that the 
public money:has been devoted to premiums in 
the best manner for the country, or even for 
the profession. At Peel Castle in the Isle of 
Man, some five and twenty years ago, the old) 
bombardier who had charge of the ruins used to 
conduct visitors to a certain excavation in the 
ground, whereat he would ask if they had ever, 
heard of a man thirty feet in height. On the 
reply, he would point triumphantly to the 
trench, saying,—“ That grave is thirty feet 
long.” The reasoning of the newspapers, as 
to the present competition, has been of the like 
conclusive character. We ourselves, must ob- 
serve as applicable to the majority of the de- 
signs—and amongst the number to some which 
afford evidence of high professional skill—that 
the chief objects of the competition are. not 
attained. Good as the designs may be in 
many respects, there are, we may say, none, 
which do not appear to us as exhibiting a 





to read through Homer in a few minutes 
or: an ordinary person to master a. language, 
as Sir John. Bowring is said to do, before | 
breakfast. From. the devotion of centuries to | 
asingle edifice, architectural practice. has: been 
lately running to the opposite extreme,—and by 
omitting much of that consideration and thought 
which are preparatory and requisite to the 
intended'result, and’ are. condacive, indeed, to 
the facile realization of if. One of the journals 
~referring, we suppose, to. our remarks on the 
inadequate. time allowed. and. other. points. in 


measure of ability below what might have 
been expected from their authors, had suf- 
ficient and ample time been allowed to the 
study and preparation for a. project which 
not alone ourselves, or Hnglish architects, see, 
was one perhaps the most compreliensive and 
varied in its charaeter ever submitted for pro- 
fessional consideration. In some cases, tolerable 
plans are found, with hastily designed eleva- 
tions ; in other cases, the drawings do not do 
justice to the real thought. It has resulted 
from the terms of the announcement, that 
the block plans are, in the majority of cases, 





the: announcement. of the: competition—speaks almost: valueless. In all cases, the scope for 
of the course as: “ successful, notwithstanding useful suggestion, either as to the general 
the: opposition: of many arehitects, and the site, or the distribution of the individual 


critics: of the building press, who dared’ to 
restrict’ the competition by numerous con- 
ditions * (though our complaint was rather of 
restrictions and: conditions: really imposed by 
others), “and. who declared the time given to 
draw the plams:was insufficient. The fallacy of 
those: anticipations: is shown by the fact that 
there are-no lessthaw 219 competitors,” &c. &e. 
Now, observe the: motion which’ the writer has 
as to the production of what Ire calls “plans,” 
which he evidently thinks require only a-certain 
effort of muscle, like drawing a. cheque, or 
wing. a.cork, We. pass over the mention 
which: has been. made: of “ all styles of architec- 
ture — Doric, Tonic, Corintirian,. composite, 
Saxon; Norman, Gothie and Modern Gothic,”— 
again, of the Doric and Ionic styles,” of “the 
roe” and’ “the Anglo-Saxon style.” 
wust leave the influential organs. of opinion 


‘Offices, was reduced to the narrowest limits ; 
and even the general street plans—useful as 
some of them will be—cannot be considered, 
any one of them, so far original or elaborate as 
to deserve a. premium of 500/. + Moreover, as: 
, we and everybody foresaw, it is. impossible for 
the judges to escape the dilemma—resulting 
from the impossibility of using desigus by dif- 
ferent authors for parts of one integral under- 
_taking,—that is to say, the giving premiums for 
each of the advertised objects to the same com- 
petitors—in which case a very large proportion 
of clever designs would be unrewarded—or the 
mere division of the awards on a principle 
which is not that put forth, and pays no regard 
to proportionate merits. The latter course 


would: remind us of the story told, we think, by 
Punch, of the one successful adjudication by a 
_ “third party,” in a dispute between husband 





and wife, and the impartial justice of thrashing 
both. 

Disregarding for the moment the connection 
of the: two Offices with the general arranges 
ment, let it be recollected, that.some of the:sets 
of drawings: which will probably receive» pre- 
miums; show the two Offices: either: in» one 
arrangement, or really in’ a connected design. 
How, then; according to any principle of’ fair 
adjudication—better than “tossing up for it:’”” 
amongst: the competitors—can one desiga | be 
rewarded without an equal reward being due:te 
the other? 

Supposing, as we are inclined’ to think 
may: be’ at: present intended, that’ a premiunt 
is given to.a block plan, and’ a. premium 
to another competitor as the author of the 
best design for one. of the Offices,—which- 
ever. of. the.two competitors is commissioned, to: 
make. the: working drawings, he: will have: to, 
make a fresh design for his: own, or the . 
other portion of the general. schene;—whereby; 
either’ he» will be in effect not premiated 
for his first design—having already spent the 
amount in preparing it, whilst it is rendered 
useless—or the country will be paying one-or' 
more premiums, without their conducing to. the. 
object:in the manner which was contemplated.. 
This course, or any other which is, as we:mag: 
designate it, disorderly in point of judgment. 
cannot conduce, as the present occasion might: 
have been made to do, to the objects of all 
parties. The course which was: really open to 
the Government, might have been either to 
have, as we were first disposed to recommend,,. 
a preliminary competition for the block plan,, or 
to announce only one comprehensive set. of 
premiums. The designs which are the most 
practicable, are it will be observed, all prepared 
just as though this last had been the principle of’ 
the competition—the circumstance thus pointing 
to the conclusion that if “concentration” of 
plan and unity of design are to be best attained, 
the whole work of the offices, if not also of the 
improvements connected with them, must be: 
that of one directing mind. If on such suppo- 
sition the work appear to be of vast extent, this: 
shows only the necessity of taking up the design. 
on a correct logical foundation, and of giving 
far more time than has been given in the present 
case, to the study of the subject. Indeed, we 
must admit, that a separate competition for. a, 
block plan: is consistent only with the employ, 
ment of the successful competitor on all the 
future designs, or with the alternative that unity 
of decorative character—as really requiring the 
employment of but one architect—should be not 
sought for. We have taken occasion to speak of 
some of the “block plans ” in the present com- 
petition, and may have to name others, as not) 
only having the appearance at least, of the study 
of the wants of the several departments—whieh, 
more than a “dlock plan,” is really what the 
Government required for their handsome pre- 
miums, but as having the buildings grouped 
with precise attention to symmetry. Would 
not the several parts of such projects require 
that they should be completed by the same 
hand? 

But. there would have been advantage. in 
another respect from a different course in the 
instructions, namely, that—whether having one 
or more competitions—suggestions could have 
been received for designs without the restriction 
of the “red line.” The designs sent in, it may be 
said, would have been widely asunder in their 
principles, and would have given some difficulty 
in comparing them. But the question there 
would seem to resolve into—sufficient allotment 
of time for examining the drawings, and com- 
pensation to the competitors by money and the 
eligibility from a public exhibition. These 
points we should not have felt less hopeful of 
obtaining than under the present arrangement ; 
and we think it very likely that. the superior 
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eligibility of some one site would have stood 
out so prominently in connection with a good 
plan oh design, that there would have been 
even less difficulty in selecting than, perhaps, is 
being found now. 

We should also observe, as to the choice of 
a different site, that it would not only have 
allowed of the appropriation of some or all of 
the present proposed ground to the purpose of 
& park, as recommended in several quarters, and 
lately, in a pamphlet, by Mr. Beresford Hope, 


are numbered 54, and bear the motto “ Suaviter 
Fortiter ;” and two other sets of drawings, 
numbered 54a, and having the motto “ Au bon 
Droit,” treat the same subjects in the French 
palatial, or modified Italian style. There are 
no less than forty-five drawings in these sets— 
publicly spoken of as by Messrs. Habershon ; and 
we have already noticed a design rg. the 
same motto as No. 54a, and in the style of the 
latter, as apparently to be ascribed to the same 
authorship. The plans in the designs 54 and 
and evidently thought of by some of the com-| and 54@ are the same with slight variations. 
petitors ; but it would have got rid of much of | These plans show corridors better lighted than 
the difficulty which we apprehend there may be | in many cases where a principle of distribution 
from the vicinity of the Abbey to the Houses of | similar to that of the present designs has been 
Parliament, between which and the Offices it is | followed. The Foreign-office and War-office are 
clear there must be either assimilation of style, | treated, as by most of the competitors, in one 
or some discordance and mutual injury. The | design; a carriage-way separating the offices, on 
perception of this circumstance has led some of | plan. Looking at the Foreign-office plan, the chief 
the competitors to contend stoutly for the Gothic | rooms are seen to surround a court-yard, the 
as a style, others to select the Elizabethan or | entrance to which—also for carriages—is at the 
Jacobean, as likely to prevent the harsh contrast east, from the way previously mentioned ; and 
which there might be alternatively at the | opposite—across the court-yard—is the minis- 
Whitehall end, or at the south, and others to | ter’s residence, with two principal staircases in 
put forth as far as possible a new style with the it, one on each side. Similar staircases occupy 
same intention. Believing, as we have often the like relative positions to the entrance, in the 
urged, that architecture would be better under- official department. The plan of the War- 
stood and appreciated by the public were there office has the rooms ranged for the most part 
but one prevalent style, we think the question’ around two oblong courts, whilst in the eastern 
as to Gothic is whether it is likely to become portion of the building there is a hall with gal- 
soonest the style of the day, and if not, where leries, the height of several stories, from which 
in using it in a city we are to break off. What- the main corridors lead out. The lighting in 
ever the style of the future, no doubt it will be the first design, however, appears to be the 
one owing much to the Gothic; and we are best, as by means of recesses about the court- 
content for warranty for arguments that we yard, light is obtained for the corridors at inter- 
have used at any time, to point to the evidence | mediate places in their length. The decorative 
which the present exhibition affords of the | character of the design is given by buttresses 
change that is going on in modern Gothic archi- | and pinnacles, traceried windows, high-pitehed 
‘tecture itself. roofs and gables, oriels and dormers, parapets 
There exists, we have said, very widely-! with elaborate bratishing, and sisleniéaill masses 
spread misconception as to the thought and at the angles of the buildings crowned 
labour needed in a project of this nature. by conical roofs. The War-office exhibits 
A few months were abundant to get from in the centre of the front a large six- 
~our friends evidence of their taste and pro- light window, under a gable, and octa- 
fessional abilities, but were utterly inadequate gonal turrets and pinnacles,—the window 
to the object in the particular case. ‘That, fighting the hall before mentioned. In the 
~enough has been done to provide food for long | designs in the French style, 54a, for the octa- 
and patient study, we well know, as also that gons on the plans, quadrangular masses are 
no adjudication which can be just by the terms substituted, carried up as _ pavilions, with 
~of the competition, or approach to giving satis-| curved roofs; the centres of the principal 
faction, can be made, without an amount of fronts being crowned by domes, one quadran- 
trouble on the part of the judges which has never gular on plan. The Foreign-office, as seen from 
et from any case been conceived or expected. the Park, has two principal stories of coupled 
e would, however, urge that there are columns or pilasters, arch-headed windows, and 
interests both public and professional extending a Mansard roof, with dormers ; the masses at the 
over the present juncture; and, allowing the angles (of three intercolumns) being carried up 
justice to architects of liberal premiums—nay, a third story, and finished with a pediment to 
contending that both the public and private each face, above which is the curved roof. 
interests are served by compensating our The roofto the central mass is raised on an attic, 
rofession for its labours, we yet appre- or podium. Some of the pavilion roofs are 
end the danger of some disastrous revul- formed of curves of contrary flexure, and are 
sion in the public mind, or in Parliament, very effective. 
should it appear that the expenditure, even of, The design No. 56, “ Ancora Confidentie,” 
5,000/. has not directly served its object. The by whomsoever it may be, exhibits a high 
objects of the Government, whether as to the degree of art in its composition ; and it is one 
better organization of the public service, or the that we are the more disposed to notice, as, 
improvement of the metropolis by better com- from the absence of perspective drawings, and 
munications, and by the display of art in archi- the position in which the elevations are hung, it 
tecture, should have the warm advocacy of may not receive the attention it deserves. Fhe 
every one. We regret to see any question 
made as lately in the eens House, as to the 
real public demand for what the Government 
% = doing. The economical question | 
as 








author exhibits a general block plan, and 
separate drawings of his design for the Foreign- 
office and War-office, which again are united. 
We discover that he would retain the site of 
een gone into often enough, and we Westminster-bridge, and also, like most of the 
thought was uncontested; and even if the hire competitors, Sir Charles Barcy’s existing Board 
of offices now costs only 30,000/. and the in- of Trade. At the back of the latter he shows 
terest of 1,500,000/. purchase-money of land, a semicircular addition looking to the park. 
would be at 4 per cent. 60,000/. it does not On the space of ground west of Parliament- 
follow that this correctly represents the money street, aa between Great George-street and 
difference now, any more than it would do in Downing-street, he would erect two similar 
future after the mereased requirements as to structures. Of these, one is appropriated to 
business, and the aia rise in the value of , the Foreign-office and War-office, and 1s shown 
premises. The objections raised by the Duke surrounding a court 280 feet by 120 feet,— 
of Somerset, and others, only show to us the the buildin 
necessity of at once proceeding to obtaining stories, besides an elevated basement story and 
the whole of whatever site may be decided a very lofty truncated roof with dormers; and 
upon as ultimately to be covered, and to settle the portion, filling in the fourth side next 
upon a general design adapted for it. Charles-street, where the entfance-gate is, 
These points have appeared sufficiently | being of two stories. The Foreign-office 


important to be recorded, to keep us long from | residence is in the south-west of the building. 
the continuance of the remarks on the several|The plan has an ample provision of stair- 
cases, and glazed areas and courts lightin 
the corridors. Ventilation, also, has been we 
considered. The height of the basement above 
visedly designed, having 


designs in which we had not been able to 
advance far when we broke off last week. | 
Two designs, one for the Foreign-office and 


the other for the War-office, in the Gothic style, | the ground-line is 


on three sides being of three | 


Foreign-office and the 





regard to the appropriation of that s 


aon Of in 

particulars, and to the difficulties of they nee 
; but the author, not unreasonab} 

supposes that the printing department might 


placed more advantageously than as intended. 
and he therefore provides the rooms in his lofty 
roof as an alternative. The style may be call 

Early lo-Italian; but, whilst the general 
character is Jacobean, there is little or none of 
the peculiar ornament of the last-named style 
whilst in its place there are elaborate re. 
Hievos in panels on the faces of certain broad 
masses or piers, by which each front is divided 
into a number of ens with many uniform win- 
dows and pilasters. The rustication of the 
masses is especially well peers and varied. 
These piers are carried up, admirably studied 
throughout, and are surmounted by the chim- 


neys. 
The design for the Foreign-office, numbered 
58, and marked “Opera 81,” and that for the 
War-office—60, “Mars, Z,”’—are spoken of as 
by Messrs. Banks and Barry. Under the first 
number, are well-studied street plan and a block 
plan of the Offices generally. In the street plan, 
the principal features, as shown, are the reten- 
tion of the site of the new Westminster-bridge ; 
a bridge at the Horseferry; the widening of 
Hungerford-bridge, with a curved approach 
from a point east of Northumberland House ; 
a crescent near the end of this bridge, with 
streets radiating—one to the Strand, opposite 
Bedford-street, and one to Whitehall-place—an 
embankment passing under the brid » but’ 
which, as in many of the designs, does not 
seem to provide any docks or receptacles for 
the barges, and joined to Whitehall by a 
street opposite the Horse Guards; communi- 
cations between Charing-cross and the Mall, and 
the Haymarket and Westminster by a road 
west of the Parade; the enlargement of the 
Hospital, removal of the Sessions-house and of 
St. Margaret’s Church; the retention of the 
resent Board of Trade building, new buildings 
eing erected at the back ; and the-arrangement 
of the Parade on a regular plan. In the block- 
plan, the ground west of Parliament-street is 
divided into four blocks, one of them bei 
made to correspond with the present Board o 
Trade ; and on the opposite side there isa street 
running in an oblique direction from ‘“ Downing- 
square” at the north end of Parliament-street, 
opening out a view of the clock-tower of the 
|Houses. The “square” would require the 
‘appropriation of part of the site of Richmond- 
terrace. Astreet called Richmond-street is shown 
in place of the “Mews.” Of the designs for the 
| two chief Offices , only that for the Foreign-office 
under the No. 58, quite accords with the block- 
plans. The two Offices are separated by a street 
crossing Charles-street, proposed to be called 
|Clarendon-street. The Foreign-office has 
quadrangle with a screen of five arches and 
coupled columns. In the careful report accom- 
panying the designs, it is stated that one-sixth 
of the gross area of the buildings in the Foreign- 
office is required for internal courts ; and as to 
the question of one general building or two for 
the Foreign-office and War-office, it is doubt 
whether there is any economy of space by ha 
‘a single building. The rooms are distribu 
‘round courts ; but the corridors in one building, 
are not so well lighted as in the other. In deco- 
rative character, whilst the War-oflice is de- 
signed in the style of James I. the agg 
office is of rather later Italian character. 4n¢ 
latter exhibits superimposed pilasters, clustered 
in the centre of the front, arch-headed windows 
with dressings, festoons, a balustrade and vases, 
masses with high roofs, and chimneys at the 
angles of the building. The other design = 
rusticated pilasters, and has bow windows an 
others with mullions and transoms. 
| In No. 59, “Matter of Fact,” though one 
portion of the corridor would be dark, poe 
or well-holes for light at the angles form one : 
the best features in the design. The = 
and coffered ceilings of the rooms are not with- 
out merit, but the external details, which are 
of Italian character, are commonplace.—No. . 
with the motto “ Anglo-Saxon” in 4 yn wy 
includes a general street plan, a block p ne 
and views and psd esr * — ad = 
separate ara 
offices generally, an ga ie the first- 
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named plan, Westminster-bridge seems to be 
moved to a site north of Richmond-terrace. 
The present Board of Trade is removed, and 
the whole space “ bounded by a red line” is 
treated as one design. Parliament-street is 
intersected by an oval place of covered ways, 
which are much used elsewhere, and is crossed by 
two archways. On the south, in Great George- 
street and Bridge-street, two similar elevations 
would seem to be proposed. The Foreign- 
office and the War-office have large open courts, 
with corridors lighted from them. The former 
Office has an inner hall or entrance corridor, 
130 feet by 30 feet, with coupled columns and 
corridors round, formin what we may call 
aisles, through the ceiling of which light is 
admitted. There are two versions of the de- 


‘ sign, one in the English style of Elizabeth, and 


the alternative design in the rich French style 
of early portions of the Louvre. Each specimen 
of style, as treated, has certainly merit. In 
the view of the Park front of the Elizabethan 
buildings, the residence of the Foreign Secre- 
tary, First Lord of the Treasury, and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, are shown with arcades in the 
recesses in the lower story, long projecting 

rte-cochéres, and the characteristic details of 
coupled and rusticated pilasters, mullioned win- 
dows, and scroll gables. The ends are massed, 
with octagonal turrets at the angels, and an 
octagon and large crown in masonry in the 
centre. The other design has superimposed 
coupled columns, arched windows, and subsidiary 
orders; pavilions with high truncated roofs, and 
curved pediments broken for the insertion of 
sculpture; dormers; and caryatides. This de- 
sign is very elaborate, and the interior decora- 
tion has been well studied. Arches, as before, 
cross Parliament-street. 

No. 62, “God save the Queen,” includes a 
street plan, a block plan, and a design for the 
Foreign-office and War-office in one building. 
This is jomed to a building of corresponding 
design southward, by columns, which are pro- 
fusely employed throughout the design. There 
appear to be four stories, besides an open 
loggia or belvidere over the whole roof. One 
design for the Foreign-office is shown in the 
style of Windsor Castle. The corridors are 
lighted through the floors. 

No. 64, “ Well considered,” is shown in an 
elaborate set of drawings, about seventeen in 
number, including several large perspective 
views, and comprising a street plan, a detailed 
block plan and general views, and drawings of 
the Foreign-office and War-office separated by 
a covered street. The general plan seems 
to contemplate the retention of the site for 
new Westminster-bridge; but like some other 
designs which we have noticed, makes the mis- 
take of showing the additional width on the 
down stream side. It also provides for a bridge 
at the Horseferry; the widening of Hunger- 
ford-bridge, with a curved approach from a 
point east of Northumberland House (a proposi- 
tion which, as in other designs with the same 
feature, we may say would hardly place the 
route from Trafalgar-square in the most advan- 
tageous position) ; the removal of Dover-house, 
to provide an approach to Whitehall for the 
royal processions; the preservation of Sir Charles 


-Barry’s building, and the removal of St. Mar- 


garet’s Church and formation of a square 
next the Abbey. The ground next the 
Niver is ban gen to be given to the Ad- 
miralty, ome-office, Board of Trade, and 
Colonial-office ‘in one block, having colonnades 
on a podium, two principal stories, and an 
attic, a decastyle portico, and a dome above. 
tatues, fountains, and candelabra, are disposed 
about the area, south of the building, and on 
the embankment. In the length of Parliament- 
street, the War-office, and Paymaster General’s- 
office, exhibit two similar fronts, with a central 
street. Looking at the War-office, there is a 
grand arch of entrance to an open court, next 


which the principal corridors are placed. From 
this court, crossing the corridor, a circular hall 
18 reached: around this the staircase winds, 
and it is surmounted externally by a dome. 

€ general elevations exhibit three stories of 
orders, a basement rusticated horizontally, and 
ordinary window dressings, and masses grouped 
at the angles. The Foreign-office is similar in 
Plan, but has coupled columns, arch-headed 


windows, and arcaded loggias. The plans and 
the drawings have obviously absorbed the 
author’s whole time, so that the decorative 
design does not exhibit results of the thought 
that is required, or the author could, under 
more favourable circumstances, have given to 
the subject. 

No. 65—“ Meo judicio”—a design for the 
Foreign-office, by Mr. S. Huggins—in our 
humble judgment, treats the plan better than 
the decorative design, in which we can hardly 
help noticing the small semi-circular porticoes 
at the angles, only supporting equestrian sta- 
tues, as surely at variance with principles 
which the author has done so much to expound. 
The grouped columns as piers to the arcaded 
porch, and the perspective effect which is 
attained thereabouts, should, however, be com- 
mended.—No. 66, with the motto, “Treu und 
Fest,” is a design for the Foreign-office, leaving 
the State Paper-office as a detached building, 
standing. Jn the basement, below the central 
court, a restaurant is shown. The portion of 
the design which deserves most notice, is the 
plan of the Minister’s residence, where oval, cir- 
cular, and angular forms are well combined for 
effect as well as convenience. The entrance- 
porch, however, with conservatory over it, is of 
very ordinary character, and the official entrance 
is surely too confined and narrow. The base- 
ment is elevated above ground, and there are 
three other stories, with details which may be 
called Italian, but which err in an opposite 
direction to those in a design which we have 
noticed,—the novelty being purchased rather at 
the expense of propriety and taste. Some of the 
windows have widely splayed reveals ; others en- 
close a distinct set of dressings with pediment 
below the glazed aperture of the arched head; 
there are statues and arches corbelled out, and 
some features which remind us too much of the 
mistakes which are commonly made in cement 
decorations. The rooms are proposed to be 
heated by Pierce’s stoves. 

No. 67, “ Foi,” which has the plans coloured 
to show the departments—to the manifest saving 
of time in examination—is a design forthe War- 
office, which it may be well to look at, since it 
seems to provide the required accommodation on 
a less area of ground than other designs, whilst 
it has a considerable space appropriated to a cen- 
tral hall. This hall runs from front to back, and 
is surrounded by galleries, from which the cor- 
ridors lead; and in the centre, the messengers’ 
boxes and waiting-rooms are built up. This 
panopticon principle has not been adopted in so 
many cases as we should have expected ; though 
messengers’ boxes placed with a similar inten- 
tion, are we believe, generally used, as being 
deemed essential, in the existing offices. The 
elevations with an order of pilasters on arches, 
are to be ranked with those which lack the 
required invention.—No deficiency of the latter 
important requisite can be found in the design 
No. 69, marked “ Viator,” of which we have 
already named the authorship. The War Office 
and the Foreign Office are proposed to be 
erected in similar blocks, but united by two 
covered ways and a larger coréile in the 
centre,—each of the three, of two stories. 
Thus, a prominent feature in the plan is a 
“rand promenade” of 500 feet in length, 
and 80 feet in width, from end to end of 
the two Offices. This feature is divided into 
several halls, with the staircases from which the 
corridors lead out, these last being so arranged 
that they are lighted chiefly on one side, either 
from the hall, the stairs, or one of the open 
courts. The courts are forty feet across; and 
as the author shows that the direct rays would 
light only the floor of the corridor in the story 
next below the top, it is inevitably suggested 
that those plans which provide less area for 
lighting should be tested as to the point in 
question. No. 69, however, we fear, is defi- 
cient in external window opening; and with all 
the merit of the design, the difficulty of com- 
bining good plan with regularity in the exterior, 
has not been quite overcome. Thus, a room 
28 feet by 27 feet, is lighted by a single window, 
—of about 7 feet indeed, but set near to 
one angle. Rooms 30 feet by 12 feet, also, 
which there are in some cases, cannot be con- 


Foreign Minister and the “ grand promenade,” 
so that a great space is available for assemblies 
and state receptions. This important object is 
positively avoided in most of the designs, 
though we find nothing in the instructions 
leading to the inference that separation was 
necessary. The offices have each two entrances, 
or east and west,—one entrance in each case 
being from the coréile, which is enclosed by 
gates of bronze. The required distinction 
of the offices is not affected by the arrange- 
ments referred to. The plan extends for 
a distance of about 324 feet on the Parliament- 
street face, and the design marked “ Suaviter 
Fortiter ” has the same dimensions within 3 or 
4 feet, whilst that marked “Foi” has only 
288 feet. The design does not bear much re- 
semblance to any existing building, unless in a 
few points to the work of the same architect at 
the corner of Fleet-street and Chancery-lane, 
but it has more novelty than that building in 
its windows, and in the ornamentation, which 
includes forms modified from the Classical, 
Byzantine, Gothic, Renaissance, and Italian, 
and some Asiatic styles, combined with remark- 
able skill,and mainly with propriety. The several 
fronts are generally like one another, with each: 


one of the eight angular masses having rusticated . 
| seer and turrets with pagoda-like cappings, and a. 


arger termination, with much surface enrichment 
of the same general style in the centre. Enriched 


mouldings, tympana to arches adorned with. 


relievos, traceried spandrils, Byzantine shafts 
and capitals, and windows sub-arcvated and 
shafted, are amongst the more remarkable de- 
tails. The ceilings have been well studied, and 


the lighting through glazed coffers is worthy of © 
e author proposes a similar group - 


notice. ) 
on the opposite side of Charles-street, but, like 
other competitors would alter the site of 
Westminster-bridge to make it centre with one: 
side of the mie 
own design than of the public interest and con- 
venience. 

We shall return to the designs next week. 

We have received a very large number of 
letters from the country inquiring how long the 
designs will be visible; and one asks if the 
Exhibition will remain open to the public on 
the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of the 
Whitsun-week? Without being able to answer 
the general questions, we may ay say that 
the Exhibition will be open on the days in the 
week we have just now named. 

Let us add that Mr. Samuel Angell and Mr. 
George Pownall, both Fellows of the Institute of 


Architects, have been appointed assessors to aid. 


the judges in selecting the best designs. 





MR. BOUTELL’S LECTURES ON THE 
WESTMINSTER COMPETITION. 


On Tuesday evening a second lecture on the - 
Westminster competition was delivered by the- 
Rev. C. Boutell, at Binfield Hall, Clapham,. 
His purpose was to excite sympathy for the~ 
Gothic and national style, and antipathy to what: 


he considered the exotic character, monotony, 
and general barrenness of invention common to 
the designs called “Anglo-Classic,” “ Anglo- 
Renaissance,” &c. but which he denied had 
ever acquired a right to the prefix. We had 
no public buildings in those styles satisfactory 
enough to form authorities, nor indeed any civic 
building worthy to be so considered, with the 
sole exception of that in which, by a happy 
coincidence, the question was now being de- 
cided, Westminster hall. It was surprising how 
people standing in that building could speak of 
Gothic as a peculiarly ecclesiastical style; it 
having been simply our native and national 
style for all purposes; but our civic buildi 
having by sundry lamentable fatalities (with 
this exception) disappeared, and only eccle- 
siastical ones remaining from the reasonable 
times, we had come to so associate rational 
architecture with them, he said, as to fancy it 
a particular style, and an ecclesiastical one. He 
ave another instance of the density of preju- 
thee, enveloping the general public on such 
subjects. ‘Two well-dressed, and, as far as he 
could judge, well-educated men, pausing before 
“ the most purely-English of the designs,” ob- 





sidered desirable. A communication is pro- 





vided between the official residence of the | 


served that “ this was the fruit of cosmopolite 
competition. Our Government had invited the 


—in this thinking more of his. . 
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architects of all nations, and the result was, 
that deluded aspirants from —— knows where, 
had sent such outlandish exotics.as this!” The 
lecturer strongly advised all visiters who would 
avoid such incredible blindness, to look. up occa- 


sionally at the building in which the drawings 
hung. He concluded with some remarks on 


the choice of judges, who he had hoped would 
amount to the Englishman’s favourite number— 
that of a jury: and he ventured to read a list of 
some names (chiefly ofnoblemen and clergymen) 
that would have given him greater confidence. 
The list seemed to us to includeevery Englishman 
out-of the profession, who has written on the 
subject of architecture ; but if so, it disclosed a 
curions fact we had not before observed (and in 
which, if we are mistaken, we hope to be cor- 
rected), that the current styles have now, in 
literature, xo-living non-professional advocate. 
The only architect on the reverend lecturer’s list 
was Mr. Fergusson, whom he said he would have 
preferred to Mr. Burn. It concluded with the name 
of Mr. Ruskin, who was present, and favoured the 
gudience with some characteristic remarks, as sug- 
gestive as his always are. Alluding to the common 
opinion, that Gothic buildings are extravagant in cost, 
he first demurred to the rule implied, that we ought 
on.all occasions to chocse the very cheapest kind of | 
work, a rule not followed by the most’thrifty house- | 
keepers in any other matter, and -which-would bea | 
bad guide in-building, at Jeast in the ease of national 
and monumental works.of the first.order. But be,.as 
well as the reverend lecturer (who had. maintaiued | 
that all the costly enrichments of the Palace of West- | 
minster had the effect of rendering it Jess, instead of 
more, Gothic), deuied, utterly, that. classic or Italian 
buildings could be made cheaper than Gothic, except , 
by execution in plaster and other shams, hardly pos- | 
sible in Gothic ; and which he supposed the age would 
not admit in this class of works, whatever their style. | 
Complimenting, then, the design No. 35 (“Thou bast | 
eovered my head in the day of battle”), ‘Mr. Raskin | 
@isclaimed any ‘part therein, denying his ability to | 
have produced such a work. As might be antici- | 
pated by those who have read his last, but least 
happy phase .of architectural. opinion, that stated in | 
the. outrageous preface to the third edition of the 
“Seven Lamps,” he placed the whole superiority of 
Gothic in-its affording fields for sculpture; regarding 
now, it appears,rationalism of structure as unimportant 
(because, like grammar or logic, it ean be taught by 
rule, -we suppose) ; “and mere structural*beauty,—the 
subject of his “ workmanly admiration,”—the beauty 
and sublimity, for instance, of Cologne or Speyer | 
‘Cathedrals,—the first Cistercian abbey that had any, 
— Westminster-hall,—or the Peestum-like temple that 
Phidias tried to improve in mechanical design and did 
not ;—as showing vo more art than the well-propor- 
tioned *‘ placing of dishes on a table.” The answer 
is so obvious that it seems an insult to our readers to | 
suggest it. If this thing be so easy, why is it not | 
done? Why are not the “ Crystal Palace,” or “ the 
Boilers,” at Brompton, made at least beautiful, if not 
beanti‘ul and rational at onee? If mechanical beauty 
needs so little art for its production, why can you ,ap- 
peal to no unquestioned example of itin the century last , 
past ? and to none uniting it with logical reason, since , 
the Renaissance? For, if you admit Jones’s or Palladio’s , 
works, which no one pretends to be rational, as models | 
of proportion; and a few engineers’ works, which no | 
one denies to be ugly, as rational and truthful; p 
where is the work for these four centuries (since 
Ammenati’s bridge at Florence) that unites these 
qualities? Strange that what was so peculiarly needful 
to us, since leaving off external sculpture, should 
| se so unattainable, if it requires no.art. We had | 
oped Mr. Raskin’s activity and balance of mind | 





| 


be ,either ‘is quackery and.delusion. But’ the only 
measure we can have of the genius shown in pro- 
ducing any excellence is the rarity of it; and we 
deny ‘that the “ workmanly” beauty, which Mr. 
Ruskin now depreciates, has ever been a very common 
quality even in the Middle Ages, when trath and 
rationality were universal. Such designs as the 
Doge’s Palace, or as Wenlock Abbey, Salop, were 
exceptional even in the ages of reason, and the short 
after-period for which sculptors continued the only 
architects, and really, as he says, disappeared at the 
separation ef those professions. Now, it may be 
quite true that we might aswell talk of “ immortal 
arehitects,” in the modern sense of the word, as of 
“immortal shipbuilders,” but the question is -not 
who shall be called immortal, but what kind of build- 
ing shall be admired or followed. ‘There are many 
things whose production does not constitute men 
immortal geniuses, which yet are highly desirable, 
and which nations like England may fruitlessly, for 
whole centuries together, make the most frantie 
efforts to attain. And such, wemaintain, is (first) 
that truth and reasonableness of buildings which 
Mr. Ruskin once, and:rightly, contended for as more 
essential than imagination,—which ean be taught to 
any dunce,—which was .untversal till the “ Renais- 
sance ;” but .of which we now find in 218-com- 
petitive designs, ovly a few that just show a faint 
appreciation or reeognition ; and (2ndly) that beauty 
or fitness of mechanical forms, which, though never 
universal, was once exemplified, perhaps daily, in 
every large city, and now does mot proceed beyond a 
paper project once a century. These things must 
not be forgotten in the search far “‘ a Phidias,” who, 
when the comes, will “settle all our architectural dif- 
ficulties in a very unexpected way :”—because Mr. 
Ruskin must -be well aware that the real Phidias did no 
such thing, forthe trifling “ workmanly” peculiarities 
of ‘his ‘Dorie were not even improvements ; and,:as if 
to show:that this may apply in the basest architectural 
styleias‘well as the highest, the. modern Phidias fell 
on ‘times antipodean to the former, and the similar 
peculiarities of Mi o’s Renaissance are just 
as mistaken. So there is diversity of operations be- 
tween the sculptural and the architectural—there are 
Bezaleels as well as Buonarottis. 

Alluding tothe efforts now:made:after: a Jess selfish 
use of the highest art, it was observed that Gethic 
architecture alone solved the problem, by turning the 
great man’s house, as it-were, inside-out, the high art 
being exposed externally, and quiet. comfort within. 
This was what should be specially aimed at-in national 
“offices,” -that they ‘be internally -utilitarian, well 
lighted, well ventilated, well desked, undistracting to 
the mind ; but externally storied and speaking with 
the highest .art we could eommand. Referenee was 
also-made'to a pamphlet by Mr. Hope,* -urging (what 
would reduce all the campetition work to waste paper) 
the extension of the park to the river-side ; on which 
Mr. Ruskin. remarked, that so costly an addition to 
the “lungs” of London would be better-spent, both | 
on. sanitary and artistic grounds, in some locality far | 
from existing “lungs;” and suggested one for the | 
City, that would have.a grander effeet than the same 
extent of spare in any-capital he knew; namely, the 
cutting a regular slope, with steps, 500 feet. wide, from | 
the south side of ‘St. Paul’s down to the river. ‘The 
scale affurded by the traffic crossing on the varions | 
landings would give such an opening prodigious | 
grandeur; bat we shonld prefer it not quite so wide | 
as the cathedral’s length, leaving the-ends in mystery, 





and keeping exact uniformity iu the two halves of-the | 


portion exposed. 








CORRESPONDENCE AS TO THE WEST. | 
MINSTER DESIGNS. | 


We have received letters from two or three | 


‘plot tinted yellow in the datum p 
e 





Such, however, has been ‘the influence. of the 
report T have alluded to,.that nine-tenths of the 
architects whose taste would ‘have ‘led them jp 
that direction have either been so ‘frightened ag 
to abstain from competing, or ‘have actually 
gone in with Classic designs One of the latter 
class I have since heard bitterly to express his 
regret. ‘This is the sole cause .of the pancity 
of Gothic designs. ‘ 

My first argument in favour of a Gothic design 
is the site. A building which,presents a fron. 
tage of 1,200 feet to the most important group 
of Gothic buildings in the ‘kingdom, including 
the ee of our kings and «statesmen, 
and the palace of the Legislature, ought, one 
would in. one’s simplicity suppose,.and,as‘I find 


every unsophisticated person does suppose, to . 


have some relation to them in style. ‘Of the 
three other sides, one is ‘the park, where it 
wonld.group chiefly with trees ; the second, the 
river, where it would ‘be.equally free, excepti 
that it would range with the river-front of the 
Houses of Parliament: the third is the only 
one affected “by other buildings, and there they 
are, all of a mean kind, excepting one which is 
a mere fragment, and a second of a very 
mediocre description, and which has taxed the 
skill of two architects to bring it into anything 
like a decent form. “On the score, therefore, 0 
the genius loci, there can be no kind of question. 
My second argument is this:—That the 
ordinary ¢lassic, or.as it.is the fashion to call it 
Anglo-Italian, style has made -no. development 
of late years, and seems almost effete,—so much 
so, that a large party are crying out for a 
new style. That 1, sympathising ,in this -wish, 
yet holding that no style ean be developed -with- 
out a basis, am of opinion that, if such.a new 
style is to be aimed at, the revival of Gothic 
architecture, which has from ,other causes. been 
ving on’for the last fifteen years, at-once offers 
for it the basis it demands,—a basis ‘founded on 
the native architecture of the nations of modern 
Europe,—the founders .of our own civilization. 
We have done much. to carry this idea out in 
church.architecture, and have a. de¢ter prosper 
in secular works, from the very fact that changes 
ofhabit and requirement. will necessitate, changes 
which will be so many élements of Jife and 
novelty. ; 
I ‘hold, then, that the greatest object m 
modern architecture is the zealous ani de- 
termiaed endeavour to devélope a -new style 
upon this basis. 7 
I would suggest, though I do not hold with 
such strictness as would come under the ‘head 
of Summum jus summa injuria, that examina 
tion ought to be made as .to whether architects 
have, or have not, limited the ¢wo ion to the 
ans. 1 ob- 
serve several designs, in which -the difficulties 
which have fettered the arrangement have; been 
got over by boldly stretching out into the Park, 
or Prony as 4m this. -plot. 
residence for the Foreign Secretary gains enor- 
mously :by sodh dvdaion, but it seems hardly 


fair. A -CompEtrvor.” 








A ‘WORD FOR HERALDIC PALETING. 
Tue art of heraldry (to which architecture has 


-been indehtedifor:some sof its :most ‘beautiful .orma- 
awents) has very much \suffered, and :is likely to 


become lost, frem the tax that was imposed upon it 


would, ere this, have.cleared him of so strange an of the competitors whose designs are in the in.a time of war now long passed away. ‘This tax 
aberration, but it seems he must write a litile more Pointed style, justifying its use, and we-insert induced many to discontinue the fashion: of embilazon- 


that.he may think more, He has got so far towards | 
Cuarlyle’s conclusion that “ kunst is a:great:delusion,” 

as to hold now that all “ kunst” which is not paint- | 
ing or sculpture, is a great delusion. But, in fact, | 
there is far more truth in the former extreme dictum, 

rightly accepted, than in this milder-looking per- | 
version of it; for we take Cuarlyle’s meaning to be, 


the following :— 


“In making my design for the Government 
Offices, I have deliberately gone in the face of 
the publicly circulated report that a Gothic 
design woul have no chance of success. I have 
not only done ‘this, but have felt it the more 


ing their arms or.crests on their carriages.or equ} 
page, and the discarding of this decoration and 
memento of their-ancestors threw oat of employment 
a great number of ingenious artists.and draughtsmen: 
no father dreamt of sending bis son apprentice to a 
heraldic painter; and the old hands, who forty yeers 
ago earned eapital -wages from this pursuit, were 


that all-art, which is not wsefud art, is a delusion, incumbent on me to doso ix consequence of stopped in their career of acqniring-a fortune, or SUP- 


Neither painting nor sculpture was practised in the 


this report. | 


porting their reputation in an art that-onee recetv 


great times as what we call “Kine Art” (anew! How far this report was well founded I have the highest patronage. 


name properly given to a new thing); they were 
strictly useful aris, ouly done for the utilitarian pur- 
poses of education, symbolisn, public reeord, useful 
jest and satire, bovk-illustration, &c.; mever for 
“decoration.” They were decorative, and-also deco- 
rated, because «ll work was so, and will be so »gain; 
the present notion of making any art only.useful being 
as great a blunder as the other, of having pmrely | 
“fine” or “decorative” arts. There is mo mere 
useful art, aud (not “ two Fine arts,” but).2o mere | 
Fine art, possible to men ; aud whatever pretends to 


no means of judging, but I am unwilling to be-! 
lieve that Sir B. Hall would have told the 
meeting of architects he called together, that he 
was determined to leave it in this respeet per- 
fectly open, if he at the:same time mentally in- 
tended that those who acted on the faith of - 


‘what he said would thereby deprive-themselves 


of all chance of sueeess. 





* Public Offices and ose Se Improvements. By ° 
A. J. B. Beresford Hope, M.P. London: Ridgway. 


Striking improvements ‘have ‘been of late J the 
effected by the reduction, or entire removal, of the 
duty-on different materials nsed in building, —_— 
anticipate the same result for heraldry. ‘Phe a 
itself needs no vindieation. Some.of onr.first 
have exercised their talents in it : others have se 
ita stepping-stone to more extensive practice. |: it 
cap ‘be no doubt, if more facilities were: ered to f 
that the opportunity sould clieit the abilines 9 
numbers who are now unemployed, and.at = ong 


time revive a beautiful and ancient art. 
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WREN’S. ORIGINAL MODEL OF ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

Tix Dean. and: Chapter of St. Paul’s have agreed 
to.exhibit this: model at the Museum of Arts, South 
Kensington, on the understanding that: it shall be put 
into repair under the direction: of Mr. Penrose, their 


architect. 
A sergeant of Royal Engineers, with:sappers, com- 
the: removal. of it on Monday last, and. the 
model will be exhibited to'the public whilst itis under 
repair. The museum will be ready for opening early 
in June. 








NOTES ON: EACH OF THE WESTMINSTER 
BLOCK PLANS. 


THE’ ntimber and positions of the permanent 
bridges (if Englishmen can ‘ever build..permanent 
ones) must receive, at‘ least-as regards those between 
Waterloo and Vauxhall, a. decision prior to and 
erning that of any fature thoroughfares; while 
the latter must precede and govern that of the general 
lan for the permanent government buildings, for 
avy built before that determination are nearly sure to 
be temporary ;—this plan: itself equally demanding 
piority to, and influence over, the internal arrange- 
ment of any one of them. Whatever the urgency of 
the occasion, therefore, architects should not have 
been set to elaborate’the details of the War end 
Foreign Offices, nor even their sites have been fixed, 
till the general. plan: be -deeided ; and the six months 
given for the simultaneous production of these three 
designs would have far. better sufficed for the drawing, 
comparison, and’ choice, first ‘of! the block: plan, and 
then of the two particular plans, separately or toge- 
ther. This mistake accounts for so many able com- 
petitors neglecting the two latter, notwithstanding 
the more numerous‘prizes‘offered fur them (fourteen, 
aniounting to 4,200/:), and concentrating all the 
attention on the block plan: (fur which there are only 
three, amounting™ to: 800/.) ; their ambition being 
little excited: by ‘the: mere money prizes for designs 
likely never to proceed-beyond paper. One of these 
chooses the: instructive motto, “ Mai mai pensa dei 
or avante che hai ben determinato il gextrale,” 
which strikes at.the root. of our continual doimg 
and undoing. Thus, if a foreigner wonders why 
Regent-street was twisted into so maby ingeniously 
disguised bends, he will find-it'was solely. in order. to. 
reach and fit the facade of Curlton Palace, which 
most solid and’only dignified residence modern Lon- 
don has had, just saw the completion of the avenue 
ae sham. ‘palaees: in time to. be itself demo- 


To no less than’ 75 of: the 151. planners, the pte- 
sett Westminster-bridge ‘has appeared so extremely 
out of place with reference to the chief actual or 
possible thoroughfares, that they have actually pro- 
posed the sacrifice of the fonadations already laid for 
one on the sauie site, which will hardly cost less to 
temove than:they have cost to build. The reasous, 
then, must be pretty:strong that have induced so 
pg go area (in fact, as will appear 

ectly, & méjority) to make such a proposal, in 
designs that they: knew must, if not cana the three 
best out of hundreds, become waste paper. This 
a makes it. doubtful whether a siugle 
no ag would. have proposed the renewal of the 

ridge, had not these piers been thus prematurely 
erected.* As it is, only 73 have done so; for I find 
three plans, Nos. 96, 182. (in one of its alternatives), 

185, compromise ‘the point, by retaining only 


the short piers already built, and making it a foot 
Thus 75 remove, for 73 who complete 


bridge, 
them, 


Not less important is the distinction between plans 
hat do or do not anticipate a bridge approached 
sa ly by Cockspur-street. Many look on such a 
ridge as an inevitable fact,—if not soon done by the 
public, sure to be so bya trading company. Aecord- 
ingly, 34 of the: plans: represent one: the great 
mbjority' do not extend far enough to give their 
> views of the question; and only 22 have 

ught a permanent substitute might be affurded by 
replacing Hungerford-bridge with a carriage one,—of 
i only a suspension bridge, because any other, 
p Ane age hew pliers, would be as costly at that 
age site as at the miost convenient one. The 
te 99 alone predicts -a carriage bridge at both 

Places, which’ can ‘hardly be conceived neces- 

sary, though’ likely enough’ to happen, because: a 
ey would best find their account in’ widening : , ; . 
ungerford,. after-which the public would still have | Dumber of a design, the bridges it assumes as: its 


to build the other. 


Another grave question is‘raised: by those 62 plans 
Propose a bridge (and in-two cases, Nos. 76 and 


approached by Cockspur-street, or any-future+road: 
clearing the north of the park, and yet north of the 
present bridge, whose continuation only clears its 
sonth side. It is.important because, with such a 
bridge, dividing its traffic like the present one,-to 
both north and south of the park,—but, unlike the. 
present one, sending none. straightforward,—it takes 
no great foresight to tell that the national taste for 
directness would soon, in spite of all “ block plans” 
to the contrary, require a continuation through that. 
park. Only 51, indeed, of the 62, make their park- 
bridge carry traffic both to the north and south; the 





piers or Cockspur-street, either of which, by taking: 
all 'the traffic-of its own side of the park, would leave 
| the park-bridge to be felt a most indirect path for the: 
| only traffic it conveyed (except to the government 
, buildings), namely, that to the other side» of: the 
| park. 
| Above Westminster Palace, again; everyplan that 
extends as far asthe Horseferry, places'.a bridge 
either there or nearer the* palace. . The former has 
been drawn merely because talked of for years, and 
talked of because two mere lanes happen. to: open 
there; that on the Lambeth side connected witha 
|road from the N.E. but none -froar the 8.E. which 
would have to be opened for atleast a mile; and that 
{on the Westminster side barely extending’a quarter 
| of a mile, and having no connection with: any tho- 
‘roughfare. Whoever glances at the whole map! of 
London, or beyond a radius of a quarter of a mile, at: 
once sees that: if either ‘public utility or. display of 
| monuments were the object, the bridge most called 
| for between Scotlaud-yard:and Vauxhall-bridge : is 
[one in a line:between the nearest bends of the two 
| main S.W. and S.E. thoroughfares;—that through 
Chelsea, and. that into Kent; in short,. between the 
southward. elbow: of the Westminster-roady aud. the: 
similar, though-more obtuse elbow of Victoria-street, 
shaving off a little of the extreme north of Lambeth 
Palace garden, aud extreme south..of Westminster: 
College garden, hardly touching: a» building except: 
the small Orphan Asylum (where it leaves the West- 
miaster-road),.a house: or-two!in Lambeth, :the same 
in Abingdon-street, and the rookery about Old Pye- 
street, aud’ yet opening up the: sunny sides-of West- 
minster Palace and\Abbey, at the very distinces‘they 
are designed to be seen from;—the former’ ubout-100 
feet, andthe latter about 500 ‘feet. ‘Ten-plans have 
this Victoria Tower Bridge, and only one (No. 150) 
has‘ neither. this nor the: Horseferry-bridge, but an 
intermediate one. 
Next to the. bridges, the most important thing'to 
note in the plans:will be how many distinet designs’ 
they suppose or‘admit in the new buildings; because 
we shall find every number provided for, from one up 
to twenty,—the:former, on the general.aim to reduce 
them: to: as few-as possible, being quite characteristic 
of the French (or: else Gallicising, imperialising, or: 
ultra-centralising) designers, notwithstanding’ the 
many instances France affords of the coustant tailure 
of an architect thus ‘cheaply to secure to himself the 
direction of vast: prospective ‘works, at the cost ouly 
of (what is nothing; to him) their utility and best 
beauty,—that of imaginative variety. 
Nothing can be easier, or require less: imagination 
or thought, than the launching out, with a mp of 
London and a ruler, into such designs as 99 or 138, 
or even 164,—a.far ‘more valuable work than-either, 
apart from being inditative of a healthier mind, 
because no man of moderate inventive powers would 
or could waste his: own or others’ time on.the mere 
mindless elaboration of the two former; the amount 
of finish expended by the author of 164 being quite 
as much as they were worth: But experience shows 
the inability of any: age thus'to entail on successors a 
mortmain that wilful human nature ivariably, at 
any cost of symmetry, breaks through. There is'no 
evidence of. its being ever done, even by the mighty 
priesthoods of Osiris or of Bramah’; no proof that 
any design, even fur'a single pile, has been uniformly 
completed at all, if not as soon as our own two 
uniform tempies, Salisbury and St. Paul’s,—that is, 
in some 30 years. The only “ ideas” that-an archi- 
tect can leave, which posterity will. fiad worth’ follows 
ing, are originations’ of real. cmprovements, like those 
distinguishing the-thirteenth century ; and not those 
so-called “grand” plans, like Jones’s Whitehall, for 
the repetition and display of hisown conceits, or still 


ceits, 
In the foliowing list, then, I have put, after each 


basis, viz.—Hnu. a carriage-bridge.at- Huagerford ; C. 


worse, of work too uuinventive even to have con-; 


buildings ; for though I said this varied-from 1 to.20- 
it really does from .0 ‘to 20; the author of No. 138... 
though: he:reminds us that “‘ Rome was not-duz/¢ ina. 
day,” appearing to think it. was designed in a day, 
or that. all official London. should be so, inthe day 
that. Sir W.: Chambers sketched - his. neat. external. 
livery for. Somerset-place,—of which he advises the 
manufacture.of'a mile or two more, to be applied. 
from time to time, like his own stock of pilastered . 
card, round each new block of offices. ; 
After. this. number I have marked the. styleof: 
block plan as Antique, Mediseval, or Modern. Now,,., 


other 11 having another bridge, either. at..Page’s|.as many persons. seem to thiuk that. plans have. 


nothing.to do with artistic style, it is. necessary here 

to define the differences of these: three, especially. ; 
since the-last goes. on: principles so fundamentally; 

opposite. to the two: former, that they refuse any, 
common. measure or. rule. of criticism, beeause-they* 
can. find. (like: a: Buddhist and.a Christian, or in aré., 
the Pre-Raffuellites and their. opponents) no.common.. 
standing ground. 

The principles of the modern mode, in this art.of. 
block-planning, are too familiar. to need much ex 

planation. Every child sees them to consist in making; 
as many small things as you cau look like one great 

one, or parts. of. one intended future whole. (or: it 

always remains. fature), by exact. square-setting, and.. 
rigorous doubling, and, if possible, quadrupling. of. 
everything, as. in» the kuleidoscope, or ‘the. famous .° 
French garden, where— 

** Grovenods to-grove; each alley has its ‘brother, 

And half the platform but reflects the other ;” 
in short, making the least amount of exterval design» 
go-as: far as yon! can, round as much andes many 
buildings as: possible. 

It is also now known: to most people, that these»: 
principles are foreign to Med‘zeval art, but: not to se 
many that they:are equa//y foreiznito the ancient or 
classieal, which in fact only differed from the Medieval » 
in one point, and agreed withit in all those that dis 
tingnish it frou ours. Neither Ancients nor: Medievals: 
ever dreamed of’ making two offiecs-luok like one, orm 
making two.things: that had not the same. fonction” 
alike, orvone ‘design to serve forboth. All this is 
purely ‘ modern, . original, and unprecedented,—ia: 
short,’ the invention of modern architects; who are: 
falsely accused of wanting inventions. Buti as 
“modern” isa werd continually changing its means: . 
ing, so that,.by-and-by, what we call “ modern’? will: 
be a*past style, I prefer giving it a chronological: 
name; likethe Norman, or Tudor, which, you will 
observe, dees not imply auy connection between the: 
style and the people or family after whiek it isnamed,.. 
but merely a correspondence in time. Thus: you see 
that any historical.fact which is found to synehronize 
with a particular ‘style of art, however unconaecteds:. 
may be taken as a chronologicul mark to name it: by: 
Now the style:we call “ Moderu” or “ Renaissance,’ 
both in planning and decoration, cannot, as far'as I see}... 
be found tosynchronize with any dynastic accession, or" 
other great public event; but I -nave ‘observed: it taz 
synchronize most remarkably with a” fact im: the: in« 
ternal history of the art or profession, namely, the 
custom .of architects or engineers be‘ng paid imipro+ 
portion to the work of those under them ; or,as Sir 
Benjamin Hall’s paper of: instruction says, “a com: 
mission of so-and-so per cent. upon the outlay.” Of» 
course, this is not so high-soundiug on event-as: the: 
Conquest and the: Reformation, to name a:style.of arb: 
by; bat we must be conteut with what synchronizes; 
and so I will-mark this as the ‘‘ Per-centage-on-the+ 
‘ oatley Style,” or'briefly, “ Pere. St.” 

But to retarn to the poiuts distinguishing: the twot 
former styles of planning from ours, it is not generally « 
observed that both Ancients aud Medisevals were'so far: 
from wanting to make twu buildings appear one, that 
they had a forcible‘ mode of marking purposely their: 
distinction, or presenting each separately to the mind; 
namely, by non-parallelism, never ranging then iw ° 
line, like chimney ornaments, or articles for sale; buts: 
setting them dowa visibly askew. And this is how 
their streets came to be never perfectly straight; 
though direct enough to be just as convevient. as iff 
quite so (like Whitehall, for instance, uot like Greshame 
street), and. their courts and areas rarely quite rec~ 
tangular. And-what shows most the. perfect contras 
riety to modern practice is, that this setting:askew” 
was always more carefully attended to, the grander: 
and: more: costly the structures might be. People» 
look on all this as ‘‘ Gothic,” whereas it is no mone 
Gothic in particular than it is Attic, Syrian, or 
Egyptian. 

But now observe, that while the nou-percentage 
artists cared so much less than we about regularity 





a Cockspur-street bridge, that is, any one approached and squareness in the open spaces, they cared far more: 
from that street without a decided taroing; P. ai about it in the duz/dings. 
park-bridge, that is, any’ hetween Scotlaod-yard and | no straight or parallel-sided street, perhaps no regular- 


In fact, when they had., 


174, two’ bri : : 
St. Jame bridges) opposite the base or river end of| the present Westminster-bridge ; W. a restoration of shaped court, and hardly a re-entering angle that. was. 


» James’s-park ; that is; too far south to be directly 





ih. The writer is expressing his own opinions, not oure.— 





the latter; V. a Victoria Tower-bridge; and Ho. a/a right angle, neither Aucieats nor Medisevals. could. 
Horseferry-bridge. Then comes the number of de- ‘endure aa oblique salient angle, except in a regular 
signs (0 or 20) provided for or admissible in the new | polygon, and that not a mere dependent ¢usret. 
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observe, such as our Gothicists try to disguise oblique 
angles with, but a ¢ower, broad enough to be plainly 
independent and more stable than the buildings 
abutting on it. To their eyes the least unsquareness 
in a salient angle seems to have so destroyed all 
apparent strength, or dignity, or majesty, in anything 
but a tower or polygon, that they could not tolerate it 
in the most commonplace work even. But we design 
it without the least disguise in the chief angles of 
such works as the Royal Exchange, or half the present 
block-plans ; whose authors never think of the smallest 
sacrifice of mathematical exactness in an unroofed 
space to obtain it in the roofed, while it was formerly 
never sacrificed in the mass to get it in the void. 
But the extreme phase of this modernism is seen in 
the (I believe peculiarly English) expedient of curved 
ranges of building; not mere colonnades, like those 
of St. Peter’s and Burlington House, nor single cir- 
cular rooms, which were quite enough for contrast ; 
but sacrifices of all internal regularity in a whole 
range of rooms, imitated from the “ crescents” of the 
speculators. 

So far the Antique and Medieval modes then 
differed from ours, and agreed together. But the 
Antique differs from the Medieval, and is more 
refined and artificial in this, that it gives the chief 
buildings of one system, or having a connection of 
purpose, a certain correspondence and balance, like 
the right and left of an animal, and this often in more 
directions than one; but never our perfect kaleido- 
scopic or gardener’s repetition. There is no such 
thing in all those stupendous avenues at Thebes or 
Palmyra, which (though they were certainly not 
cramped by “ vested interests,” &c.) never have a 
straight axis—‘“ He called the name of that on the 
right hand Jachin, aud the name of that on the left 
Boaz.” It was such a symmetry as never cost one 
particle of variety, and never saved one line of plan 
or drawing. They would have valued the little twist 
which, in the Piazza of St. Peter’s, we regard as a 
blunder, or, in Trafalgar-square, a misfortune to be 
disguised ; the disguise, however, being of a ludi- 
erously self-defeating character, for first the builder 
of the National Gallery, finding it cannot be perpen- 
dicular to both sides of the space, as they are not 
parallel, sets it square with one, rather than neither. 
It chanced that this gave an axis curving invo that of 
King Charles’s statue quite in the old manner; but 
then comes the architect of the column, and sets it 
down with the rigour of a meridian mark, as if the 
Gallery were an astronomer’s den, aud without the 
slightest reference to anything but that condemned 
pile (whose reconstruction might, indeed, restore the 
curvature of axis, but that now, between the column 
and King Charles, it is no longer curved, but droken). 
Lastly comes another, who, finding only two things, 
the Gallery and column, set with gardener’s exact- 
ness, cuts away the terraces, fountains, &c. with sole 
reference to these, and makes all the rest at once 
a forced makeshifts for rectangularity and pre- 
-cision ; as will always happen where the old and new 
principles of planning are thus unnaturally conjoined. 

The ancient symmetry then was a far more delicate 
and difficult matter than either our chimney-piece 
—. or the Medieval rusticity, which had 

ardly advanced to out-of-door grouping at all; their 
nearest approach thereto being in the vicinage of 
cathedrals, which, though never meant to have a 
whole side exposed at once, as Westminster Abbey at 
~— were always to have each front opposite a 
ong and gently-curving avenue, as King and Tothill 
streets, Westminster; or Ludgate-hill and Cannon- 
alley, London; a cheap courtesy, that the modern 
rage for setting them in open fields, with all its fuss 
and cant, denies them. 

The reader will now understand the distinction of 
the plans into the “ Antique,” “ Medisval,”, or 
“ Percentage,” styles, to which latter I have added 
“Obl.” or “ Cire.” when the modernism extends to 
the extreme degrees of admitting oblique main angles, 
or circular walls at the expense of internal regularity. 
I then add the old buildings each plan retains, viz. 
Wh. the Whitehall frontage of the present Home- 
office and Board of Trade; Tr. the Treasury, on the 
Parade, by Sir Robert Taylor; PC. the Privy Council- 
-office, or rather Soane’s unaltered side of it, in Down- 
ing-street ; SP. his State Paper-office; FL. the First 
Lord’s house, of plain brick ; Co. the Colonial-office, 
of ditto; and BC. the Board of Control, in Cannon- 
row. 

TaBLe I. 

Competing and Non-competing Block Plans not 

conspicuously transyressing the Site. 


I should observe that whether any of these give 
the prescribed area for each Office, is solely for the 
judges to ascertain, as the plans are in few cases 
accessible for measurement. Several give, by their 
own written statement, less than was required for 
some of the Offices. Now, as others may do this 
without the honesty to state it, we see that, uuless 
the three prize plans be hung within public reach, 








the judges will be bound, on their honour as English- 
men, to measure and calculate the area of every block 
upon them. Again, as I read the instructions, archi- 
tects were, besides the prescribed Offices, to “ provide 
for further buildings (to be afterwards appropriated as 
the Government may determine) to such an extent as 
may be consistent with proper open spaces and 
thoroughfares :” i.e. I suppose, lighting-courts and 
streets,—not gardens, or spaces on/y for ornament or 
architectural effect (which, in fact, are commonly only 
for a crotchet, i.e. the reproduction or mimicry of 


—y 


some effect that has struck the author at another site, 
to which, and not to this, it was natural and proper), 
But, if this be the meaning, very many of the plans 
in this list are non-competitors. Observe, too, that 
as we have the word of the Westminster Palace archi. 
tect himself, that he designed the north-west part of 
his work to be seen from an enclosed court, smaller 
than the present Palace-yard, there can be no pretext 
for sacrificing any portion of the red-bounded ground 
in that direction, as nearly all the designers do to a 





great extent. 
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* This noble vindication of English art is the only design Gothic in plan as well as detail. 
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site, Tasie II. lieved the nye ee be deeply Sovgzaae to : 
roper). Obviously Non-competing Block Plans. any one who could improve our hotels. 
a, , wil 08 90 ast Rename aioe Another medal was presented to Mr. Parkin, 
», that rT. New for his design for the same subject ; and a pre- 
archi- og Buiens Dzstays. Srriz. Morro on Mask. sent in - books to Mr. Underwood, for his 
art of sale) Student’s Sketches; the chairman observing on - 
naller ; 3 Bismesiio. the importance of sketching, as the commence- 
retext 8 3 A circle, triangle and square. ment and foundation of art. 
round 9 sere The Ides of March are come. The chairman then proceeded to present the - 
toa 12 lor 2 .C. P ‘ 
20 2 Corona. : Royal gold medal to Mr. Owen Jones. In doing 
a P. : Pro Regina ot Patri semper. | so, he expressed the pleasure which he felt in 
Bxte Se * : Opera 81. oe attending on occasions like the present. Her 
73 . H 5 Arcana Imperii. Majesty’s medal was a gift which the Institute 
e z, : sc - game should be proud of, and he had had much grati- 
5 101 -P. Sor 4 q Vivat a. a _ yep.’ it - — — ons, 
. : 4 e felt bound to apologise to Mr. Owen Jones 
10 | PV fom PO Ha se pany come and the meeting for his absence when it had 
151 W. 2 1 Pro Victoria Aiterna Gloria, been — fixed that the medals should be 
ee oe ial presented. The impartiality of the council in 
158  eatnaiendeen 4 to6 Wb, :sLiesedlicaninionsiobiot The Bell of Westminster. the award of this medal was shown by the fact 
162 = P. ao sess seccccceeeoecee 1 DO. ccorcescocccceecsescoese L’Union est la Force. that it had not been uniformly awarded to 
oe lf AUR amemrne a V.v.V. members of the Institute, but on some occasions 
166 a P. or W. Ho.......... 3 . 5 - IEE OS EES Paritur Pax Bello. to architects of other countries, entirely uncon- 
170 - Ho. Sareea ei f) Utile dulci. nected with the Institute, but of European repu- 
171 Not shown .........seeeeeee 2 Tl genio crea, &c. . : 
17 W. © ® D Vivo in Spe. ia tation, But he had now the greatest possible 
2 10018 | Dovobiv www. | Valeat quantum. pride in presenting the Royel. gold meds to cue 
186 Not shown .....s.ssccsceseee 6 to8 OS OBES aces scssateccseess Blessed are those, &c, of our own countrymen. ; It would be almost 
- c. ey Retdnccnaes tila ‘ 2 a MM skénccaseaeieaseeed Tne. an act of nonsense on his part to state the 
95 e © LOOT V e.secceccsevcees Man D ° Poses sabi a : grounds upon which Mr. Owen Jones had been 
1 y 0. 0} Rit ccseacecece Dulcius ex asperis. = P 
196 LES eS ND 4to7 i iciicctcomevebiiiiieng Vivat Regina. ; selected as the recipient of this medal. He was : 
” 0 emnions 2to4 MND! - ectudecerscacecccccanta Voltaire on the English, known by his works; works of immense value, 
eo WP Gg are, 7 Oe sngateiiticaia May God direct us, which might not have been so productive to 
= ed > Sone 4 - 5 = QUle | Scaucttetsvecccase pe hits himself as to their publishers,—but which had 
tei meer! | — Rmemnenemcl ——-agppemcems certainly been of great service to his profession. 
a7 | W. 4 Th scccghinicocsianiigens Alta fert aquila, These works had not fallen within the reach of 
218 Double oblique br.......... 1 BGs. OOM scscassasacesesese No motto. every one, but in the Crystal Palace, which 
" : was accessible to all,—whether connected with 
Many of these are fine examples of the modern | undated, were apparently the work, the former | art, science, or manufactures,—the genius of 
mode of planning, and the first fourteen accompany | of Italians and the latter of Germans. About| Mr. Owen Jones was manifestly displayed. He 
elaborately-drawn projects for the two particular | this time, the art was applied to the production had the greatest possible pleasure in present 
buildings, of which some, as 6 and 20, are respect-| of the Tarocchi, a description of playing-cards, to that gentleman a testimonial of the res 
able Renaissance; and even, as 134, attempt higher | at Venice, but the name of the artist is not now | aud esteem of all his brethren in the noble and 
things: but I must defer all comment on other than accurately known.” honourable profession of which he was so dis- 
the block plans, having already trespassed on your) Tor the arrangement of this collection in an — a member. 
— B. L. Gannerr. emergency, the committee owe thanks to Mr. -Owen Jones briefly, but feelingly, acknow- 
Dominic Colnaghi. ig porsawe He — felt _ proud po e 
THE MANCHES ’ In another part of the west gallery will be | 0 mm which he was placed, and the very Kini 
Tae ArtT “ 2 Rana Jy | found some early wood engravings of remark- | Way in which the noble chairman had referred to 
taken ocoh bold on te copoly tad et oe ili | Able size, made up of blocks of wood, in one| him. It was one of the great privileges of an 
en such hold on the popular mind yet as will case, 18 inches by 13 inches each. There is an | artist, that if he had an earnest desire to advance 





ensure success for it in a pecuniary point of 
view. Gradually, however, we have no doubt 
the importance and value of the collection will 
| become known far and wide, excursion trains will 
run, and the whole of England will supply visitors. 
At all events, a fine opportunity will be thrown 
away if it be not so. The London guests, on 
the occasion of the opening, complain greatly 
of utter inattention on the part of the committee, 
who appear on that day not to have thought of 
any thing or any persons but themselves. Even 
men invited as holding official positions, and 
who went down at much personal inconvenience, 
had no a and were, in fact, ignored. 
One result of this is, a considerable chorus of 
dissatisfaction at London dinner tables, which 
has its effect. 

The collection is now getting into good order, 
but several important departments remain with- 
‘out an available catalogue. It is very desirable 
that all the works should be Jabelled, so that 
their value and interest may be readily seen. 
The Bernal collection, the Soulages collection, 
the wonders gathered together in the cases on 
the south side of the nave, are at present little 
better than sealed books to the multitude. 
Amongst the departments less studied than it 
should be is the collection of engravings exhi- 
bited in the western gallery of the building. 
This is probably the finest ever made to illus- 
trate the history and progress of the art, from 
the middle of the fifteenth century, when Tomaso 
Finiguerra was led to take an impression b 
means of a black pigment from the niello wor 
on which he was engaged, and so to originate 
the art, down to the admirable engravings of 
our own day. “‘At the precise period when the 
new art was discovered,” says the catalogue, 

Venice was the great centre of commerce as 
between the East and the West; and not only 
did the Italian artists seek there purchasers for 
their productions, but the German masters also 
frequented the market of that city, and the 
earliest examples of the engraver, which either 
bear the date of the year 1466 or which are 











excellent map-view of Venice (1500), many feet 
square, besides the “ Passage of the Red Sea,” 
after Titian (1549), to say nothing of the better- 
known “ Arch of Maximilian,” by Albert Durer 
and Burghmair (1515), the sheets of which are 
put together and make a whole 10 feet by 
9 feet. 

We have been asked to sa again, as some 
misconception prevails, that the decorations of 
the two side aisles, used for the collection of 
ancient pictures and the collection of modern 

ictures, were executed by Messrs. Wilson, 
ittle, and Henshaw, of Manchester. They 
commenced their work in December, 1856, and 
finished their several contracts early in April, 
using 44,000 square yards of calico, the same 
quantity of lining paper, 10,000 square yards of 
wall paper, and three-quarters of a ton of copper 
and zinc tacks. These figures will give some 
idea of the large amount of work and materials 
employed upon the whole building. Messrs. 
Wilson, went over the space they decorated 
three times, and consequently covered, in round 
numbers, nearly thirty acres of wall surface. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
PRESENTATION OF MEDALS. 

At a meeting held May 18, 1857, the Earl 
De Grey, president, in the chair, after some pre- 
liminary proceedings, 

The chairman said that it would now be his 


agreeable duty to present the testimonials of 


approbation which the council had thought 
ag to award. Calling, in the first place, upon 

r. Tarn, his lordship presented to that gen- 
tleman the medal of the Institute, for his essay 
on the “Application of Mathematical Science 
in Architectural Practice,” with well-merited 
commendation. 

To Mr. Green, the Soane medallion, was 
next presented, for his design for a Metropoli- 


his profession, his efforts would find him friends. 
He had been sustained under many trials by 
numbers of friends, and ultimately they had 
given him that reward which it.was now his 
privilege to receive. The royal gold medal was 
one which every architect might wear with 
ride; given as it was by the sovereign, guided 
y the profession at He himself re- 
ded it as an honour which could not be too 
Fighly appreciated. He had been placed in his 
present position by the gentlemen around him ; 
to many of whom he was known only by such 
efforts as he had made to elevate their profes- 
sion; and he felt that he must sustain the 
honour of the gallant corps of those who had 
gone before, and those who might follow him, in 
the same mer} oer position. 

Mr. Tite, M.P. then addressed the chairman 
in reference to the gold medal of Sir William 
Chambers, which his friends had resolved to 
present to Mr. Pennethorne. The compliment 
which it was proposed to pay that gentleman 
was as well deserved as it was unusual. For 
many years there had been an office under the 
Government, similar to that which Mr. Penne- 
thorne now held. Formerly the officer was 
called the meet y ae and in that capacity 
Inigo Jones rebuilt the ancient Somerset House, 
being paid at the rate of 8s. 4d. a day, with an 
allowance of 40/.a year for house-rent, and a 
clerk. His design was one of peculiar simplicity 
and elegance, and had been repeated in the 
Strand front of the same building, when recon- 
structed by Sir William Chambers. It had 
also been copied at Oxford, and in the Commer- 
cial Sale-rooms, Mincing-lane. Sir William - 
Chambers, the favourite architect of George III. . 
had left Somerset House in an unfinished state ; 
but the Government had entrusted its comple- 
tion to a man of judgment, taste, and skill; and 
the work had been most successfully carried 
out. Mr. Pennethorne, who was a relative of 
Mr. Nash, came to London in the year 1820. 
Mr. Nash had then succeeded Mr. James 





tan Hotel; his lordship observing that he be- 


Wyatt, who had been surveyor-general, and 
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although Mr: Nash’s style of: architerture was 
anything but*bold; his:style of dealing: with the: 
ingprovemenits of the” metropolis: was* 50; and 
deserved'the gratitude of this generation. Mr: 
Nash had theswdgment to appreciate'the good: 
tasteof his-young friend, Mr. Pewiethorne; aud: 
k= af ein ea he 
youthful ardour of that gentleman). T oe 
application of: the large sums necessary’ for the 
pwechase' of property’ for! great. improvements 
was an important part: of the business’ of an 
atchitect!; and: Mr. Pennethorne had showt) 
great iability in this branelof his duties; The’ 
gevabstteet from the London Docks to Spital- 
fieide;. Vietoriaspark, and Battersea-park; bad! 
albfailen imtd. thle: hands) of Mri Pewnethorne: 
The'cdst of’ these: hat been’ very considevable; 
bat the mondy'had beens applied usefully; ceo 
nomically;, griucefally,. arid: elegantly. He had 
never séen ‘a: design: by! that: gentleman:which' 
did 1obideserve the meed: of: praise. Mr: Tite’ 
age to state’ that. the present tribute: to 

( Pemnethorne (origmating. with Professor: 
Donehdsow), had! proeeeded' » the leading: 
meérhbers of the: profession,.no less than seventy: 
four oft whom had:signed the ‘letter: to him:ans 
nouncing their intention ;: and in presenting 
thist they ~wished'to: record: their sense’ of 
his»ability as-an ‘architect, and hishigh quatities" 
as-avgentleman- and a’ man, 

. Brofessor Coekérelb'considered:the tribute to 
Mr. Pennethorne’ a: mere: measure ‘of’ justice. 
He himself: belonged, ifinot'to the! same family, 
torthe:same school:as: Mr. Pennethorne ; as/Sir: 
Robert: Taylor was the: master both of: Nast 
and’of his: (Professor Coekerell’s) father: amd: 
he’ rejoiced: to'see’ they merit of that school 
atknowledged: With all his:defects,. Nash:was: 
acd little: man, and'it was‘a matter of’ 
regréb: that no- proper: biography of him had 

ared: He comeluded: with a wari eulogiunr 
of Mr: Pemethorne: 

Mr. Mayhew said: that,. as: the: distrieti sur: 
veyor of St. James’s since 1882; he could: not 
refrain from bearing: testimony’ to | the: s¢ience 
aud knowledge of: Mr; Pennethorne,.especially: 
as: displayed: im the Museany of Practical: 
Geology; m Jerinyn-street. 

The chaivavanexpressed’ his: gratification. in 
being ‘the medium of presenting: the medal. So- 
long: agovas 1827, hev had: been: browgh: into 
communication with: Mr. Nash, during the 
etection of the United Service Club. As‘ apart: 
of: Mr: Nash’s great plan of improvements, the: 
exterior design of: that:club was left entirely ‘to 
thatvarchitect;. but, as chairman ofthe Building 
Committee; his lordship had differed: with Mr. 
Nash  as'to'the effect: of the staircase-proposed: 
by-him, and, with the greatest good temper‘and 
equanimity, Mr. Nash adopted the suggestion 
which he nad: ventured to make. Heconcurred 
iw-all the praise which: had been bestowed ow 
Mr: Pennethorie, and: had lately been very 
newch ‘struek with the beauty: of exeeution of 
the new western front'of Somerset‘House. The 
medal had been awarded: by Mt. Pennethorne’s 
brethren, with a total disregard: of | professional 
jealousy, and he repeated: that. he: had. the 
greatest’ pleasure in:presenting a. 

Mr. Pennethorne ie d most’ sincerely to 
thank the'meeting for this: compliment. Pre- 
vented, as lie was by: domestic circamstances, 
from associating much with. his’ professional 
brethren, he had been perfectly astonished:to 
find ‘that he: was:held: in their-esteem. Passing. 
over the complimentary’ remarks upon himself, 
he' wished to express his: gratification-at:the:re- 
marks: of the chairman; Mr: Tite, and Mr:. 
Gockereil, with reference’ to:Mr: Nash. There 
had been muel difference of opinion with regard: 
tothe merit of that architect; and it) was parti: 
cwlarly agrevable'to him, after a lapse of thirty: 
years; to hear his: works: spoken of as they 
deserved. He was thankful to their noble 
chiaitman- for’ the’ kind) manner in: which he 
had presented this: medal, and in: reference to: 
the Museam of Geology (whielt his friend: Mr. 
Mayhew had: mentioned) he might: state: that: 
mény alterations: in the entranee-front: of that: 
building: had: been: made from the: ons 
of ‘his: lordship;.who'had been consulted ow the 
subject by the Karl of-Carlisle, Ii:the-west front: 
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‘It might be doubtful, in the present age of 
competition, whether his official 
be maintained,-or whether: all. the- great. public 
‘improvements would not hereafter be carried 
out by the*Metropolitan Board of Works ‘and 
‘their able architect. He highly esteemed the 
‘expressions of good-will: from his friend..Mr. 
Tite. There’ was’no maw whom- he- had..more 


he had had less difficulty’ in! coming. to. con- 
elustons:; Years ago’ Professor Cockerell -was 
teturning from abroad, when ‘he (Mr. Penne- 
thorne) was going: thither-as' a-student.. By 
the advice of Mr: Nash, he went'to Mr. Cocke- 
tell, and it was by:the:adviee of the latter that: 


than the ancient! architects:of Italy. On this 
ground, therefore; he showld always feel a-debt 


Donaldson’ he: must: also : feel: grateful,.as the 
originator of’ this tribute,—a fact: of which he 
had not before been aware. and generally he 
wished to express his thanks to: the Institute, 
the members present, and: to the’ chairman, 
whose kind manner in présenting the. medal 
ae added: much’ to ‘the’ honour conferred: upon 
im. 

Mr. M. Digby Wyatt’ then read’a paper or 
the Sacred Grotte of St. Benedict at Subiaco 
and its Monastic Institutions, which was illus- 
trated by some interesting drawings, and to 
which we may’refer' hereafter. 








EMPLOYMENT OF CONCRETE: IN WORKS 
OF ENGINEERING. AND: ARCHITECTURE: 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


At.the meeting. on May. 5th, Mr. Robert Stephen- 
son, M.P., Président, in the chair, the paper: read 
was “On the Employment of Rubble Béton, or Con- 
erete, in Works of Engineéring. and- Architeetive,”” 
by Mr. Rennie, PRS. 


history of the art of construction, or*building; from 
the earliest periods, as’ exhibiretl by:the architectaral 
remains in Egypt, . Assyria, Greeve; Htruria;. Rode} 
and China, and in South America:;—thente ‘to! thé 
con paretively more recent strueturcs of the Continent 
and: of: this:country, whore’ condition evidenced the 
cave‘and attention devoted to tle selection of materiuls, 


and-cements. 

The-more' immediate object of the paper was to in- 
troduce the:system advocated by Mousieur Gariel, the 
manufacturer of the Vassy cement, of building bridges 
and other similar sttuctares with rubble béton, or 
coneéreté, in'the prosecition of which he had been very 
successful. After enumerating’ a long list of strue- 
tures executed in this material, in all parts of France 
and ‘Algeria; the author described’ more’ minutely the 
coustruetion of the:Pont del’ Alina; traversing the Seine 
immediately adjoming the lower end: of the building of 


petiod: of the! International Exhibition of 1855, hed 
directed his‘ atteution to the subject. 

The Pont de l’Alma consisted: of three elliptic: 
aréhes, (“en anse de panier’) whose: spans were,’ for’ 
the two side arehes 38°50 métres (126728 feet exch. 
and the middle areh43° métres (141°40: feet); the 
height orconjugate axis of the two side arches was 
7°70 métres (26°25 feet),,and the middle arch 8°60 
métres (28 2+eet). The thickness of the arches at the 
cefitres was 1°50 nittre (4°92 feet); the breadth. be- 
tween the faces of the arches was 10°30 metres (33°78 
feet), and’ the total length of the bridge was 139°69 
metres (458°18 feet). 

The-peeuliarity in‘this bridge wes themede of con- 
struction, the materials employed being, for the 
hearting, or body of the structure, rubble stone, “pierre 
de meule,” conereted by Vassy cement. Thestones of 
the intrados of the atches were rovghly squared and 
laid as voussoirs;.whilst the rest of the structure con- 
sisted entirely: of rough stones;.as they. left the quarry, 
being only. well-washed with-water to deprive them of 
any earthy particles adhering to their surface, which 
would have prevented the adhesion of the cement, in 
which'they were’ well bedded; and which was’ poured 
in‘as*grouting- to fill up all theittersti¢es: The outer 
faves‘of the bridge and of the piers'were built in cut 
stone, very: cafetully: tooled’ and finished) like’ all the 
other bridges in the’ French capital. 

The-bridge only occupied nine months-in. constrae- 


aceident. which oecurred to one of the: piers, durivg a 
heavy flood. This injury was stated to have beea since 





of Somerset House he: had-felt bownd.:to-carty: 
out- strictly the-plan-whiok’ Sir William: Cham 
bere might have: been-supposed: to-haveadopted, | 


repaired, by injecting a. considerable quantity of 
Portland cement, which had consolidated the whole 
8 





position would, ia bridges of considerable span. 


frequetitly met adversely, but none’ with whom | 


The ‘anthor’ commenced by succinctly tracing” the’ 


and: the due’ proportioning and‘ mixing of the mortars: 


the Abnexe, aud’ wtich being in’ progress:daring the’ 


[Mir 23,. F857. 


simple and ingenious, and had been previously tested 
It consisted in sy 
porting the centres on several cylinders filled with dry. 
sand, which was permitted to flow very gradually 
through ad’ aperture in the bottom of each, aid thus 
to lower the pistons and centres, without risk ofthe 
inequality of motiow arising from slackening the wedgey- 
as‘in'the ordinary system: 

According;to the official report of the meeting, “the 
aathdr thennoticed the. labours. of British’ engineers, 
architects, and others, introducing’ the use ‘of concrete, 
citing the names of Smeaton, Semple; Higgins, Barker, 
Frost, White, Walker, .Rennie, Smirke,:.Brunel, and 
Pasléy, and’ the Eesay: by Godwin, off the subject. 
“Theit recorded labours in’ that” braich scommeriéed 
iw 1374, whew conérete was first noticed im the works 


he had studied: the*works of the modern rather | of‘Stheaton; who gave the: proportions‘which had been 


found practically the best, by’ Mr. Foster Nichal, 
Copies were'then given of the letter of Mr. T: Haad. 


of gratitude to Mr. Cocketell. “To Professor| Wick; aud‘of'the Report; in-January,1813; by Mess. 


Renuie, Lewis, Cockerell, and’ Browne; advising: its 
use fér the foundations of the Penitentiary ; thus clear- 
ing away the errokeous- impression of: My. (dow Str 
Robert) Smirke having introduced’ con¢rete into that 
building, upon which he was not consulted until Be- 
cember 1817, three years subsequently: to the Repdvt, 
which had in the mheaw time been acted upon.” . 
| Several speciméns were contributed by miembers 
taking parti the discussion. .A cabeof 12 inchesof 
concrete, composed of onepart of Dorking’ linte, with 
elevén parts of sand’ and washed shingle, wei 
136 ‘lbs.—of' the same. materials and. detsity e 
river wall, 1,200 feet:im length and- 25: feet in'h 

in front of the new works of the Clielséa Water Coia- 
pany, at Seething ‘Wells, near Kingsfon,. showed shat 
ité density ‘was vety-nearly: equal to that’ of Brarkléy 
Fall stone, a cubic 'foot’of which weighed: 138 ‘lbsé. 

| Specimens were‘ also shewn of theconcrete com- 
posed of White’s Portland cement and shingle, forming 
the massive blocks used in building the piers and har- 
| bout works at Dover; Alderney; Cherbourg, andéthér 
plaves, demonstrating: the: great’ solidity’ attained by 
these “masses, which enabled’ very’ extensive workete 
be constructed with great rapidity: 

On thé] 2th’ inst. in» conmeriving ‘the discussion’ 
upow Mir. Rewuie’s! paper, the author gave‘ somerfdte- 
thetdetails-of'werks which’ had ‘been allided'to) at 
partiewtarly-of the’ Pont de l'Alma. It was statédf. 
that the material-composing..the-arehes was found 
originally to dry so irregularly, as to cause cracks in 
several places. hie wae first-renvedied’: by- forming 
large detached! bloeks’of* the: conerete ) dm ‘sitdvaid 
then cementiag: thenr! tegether. Bub! a farther: int+- 
provement was-made. It was found that, in making: 
au arch. of nearly) 5. féet in. thickness, there’was ua> 
equal expansion and contraction’. of the. materials. 
To obviate this,.a ring, of small stones set in:cement’ 
was first laid, oa which the coatingiof’ Vasey’ ceiiient 
concreté was‘ spread. Tu fact, the-arch’ was built'ii 
two rings. As regitdéd expense, it “had “beet ‘saidy 
that the Pont dé P’Alda had ‘cost'40,0007. but it 
was’ believett that’ 50,0007. was more“ netirly:cortedt. 
Now- a’ bridge’ bailt’ at’ Lidge, of “dressed: stone,/of 
550 feet:in- length: and’ 30 feet im' width, or 60: feeb! 
longer, and? half'the ‘width: of the: Alma: bridge) hud 
cost only’ 26,0007. This did not show” any) great’ 
economy in cost; ia favour of the use of: concrete’y: 
but; as regarded time; the’ one was: built in«nine’ 
months, as stated in the: paper, whereas ‘the Lidge 
bridge occupied: three years in- its erection: 

It was presumed that the paper was to-be'taken as 
a history of rubble'and conerete up to a-certain dite, 
for’ it did not-convey any idea of-the extent: of its 
use at the present time. ‘I here were now Cee 
in various parts-of Great Britain, some remarkavle 
works in rabble masonry, which had not been ail 
to, amongst which might be mentioned’ the Liver 
pool and the Birkenhead Docks: It’ wus’ thonglit 
that working’ in rabble had ‘bee™ greatly rreghoet 
aud that engineers’ had’ gone'to the opposite ‘exttentey 
of building inexpensive’ ashlar. But what: was! t& 
be most: catefally- gnarded/ against was the : 
of a hybrid. style’ of masonry, consisting ‘partly’ of 
ashlar and: partly: of rabble. This was>looked apo" 
as a dangerous’ system, a8 the unequal: settling wy 
almost sare to cause the-ashlar facing to:sphit, oF peat 
from the rubble backing. : 

Tt wos remarked, asa: generally’ received opinion): 
that coverete:maite with carefully washed gtavel ead 
sand was- preferable ‘to that. which contained. at ad- 
mixture.of loam. Now;. in. sone instances. this-had- 
been proved :not to be the oe for: merie bees 
used with. positive advantage. expensive pro 
of aiskidiy coubtete were adopted, it would be better: 


tion, and would have: been finished: sooner but. for : nto Tesort at once to rabble work. 


To this it was replied, thiat it iad been showss-thit” 
the composition of the safid ought to bear prior 
tion’ to’ the tirtie’ with: which Ms was os : 
uader certain’: citcamistatces the’: presence nine it 
the sand: was: A carefut examuinutiont of? 





Phe: methiod employed” fot-striking the centtemwas, the tetatives- on the: stbject of rubble’ musomty® 
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ghowed that little was known as to the weight it 


- would sustain or the duty it would perform. It 


of great importance to ascertain the resisting 
wers of rubble, composed of different materials, 
gnd set in different limes and cements; and also the 
eomposition and action of the ingredients which 
entered.into the .concrete or which were mixed up 
with the rubble. 

A distinction ought to ‘be drawn between concrete, 
or béton, and rubble work. ‘The former was generally 
nse for foundations, or for making an apron between 
the piers of a bridge, to prevent the evil effects of 
scour, and also in breakwaters, where large masses 
of that material were thrown in. In rubble work, 
the stone formed about -three-fourths, or five-sixths, 
of the whole mass, whilst, in concrete, the proportion 
was very much less. In this respect the material of 
ancient buildings occupied a place between the modern 
concrete and rubble, for in the works of the Romans 
the stone formed abont one-third of the whole mass. 
The béton used in Russia had been subjected to a 
pressure of 5 tons per square foot. It.was made of a 
particular clay, burnt according to the formula of 
Vicat, and thus a perfect artificial hydraulic lime had 
been formed, nearly equal to natural lime. 

A description was given of the system followed by 
the late Mr. Walker and Captain Huddart, in using 
washed gravel for the backing of quay walls at the 
East and West India Docks and other places, by 
which great solidity was attained. Mr. John Rennie 
subsequently introduced ‘the use of lime with the 
gravel, forming concrete. Mr. James Walker had 
used cement concrete very extensively in marine 


works at Dover, Alderney, and other places, with | 


great success. The conerete used at the two former 
places was composed of Portland cement mixed with 
shingle, in the proportions of one part of cement to 
ten parts of shingle, moulded into blocks varying 
from:6 to 10 tons in weight. 

The general dimensions of that part of the break- 
water.so constructed were,—medium width, 90 feet, 
composed of a hearting of cement concrete blocks 
60 feet in breadth, protected by range work of blocks 
of Roach Portland stone, faced with granite, of an 
average thickness of 15 feet on each side. The 
foundation of the wall was 45 feet below low water of 
spring tides, and the top rose to 20 feet above that 
mark, making a total height of 65 feet. 

It had been observed, that the quality of the Port- 
jand cement was not always uniform, and that ex- 
pansion or disintegration of the blocks had taken 
lace:two or three months after they were made and 


before they were bedded in position, which operation 


was generally delayed for six or nine months, to 
allow them to become thoroughly dry. ‘The manv- 
facture of Portland cement was evidently one which 
required much care, and was not free from risk, 
though its general employment was satisfactory, and 
its use was daily extending for all works of civil 
engineering and architecture. 

To this it was replied, that:the-eases of expansion 
which had been noticed probably arose from the pre- 
seneeof too much lime in the cement,—the result of 
careless or improper manufacture, -but such results 
had not heen observed in cement supplied by good 
manufacturers. The lime so found in a free state, 
and pot well incorporated with the other ingredients, 
would undergo the action. of slaking .by the atmos- 
phere, and still more. rapidly by sea water, and dis- 
integration would ensue. 

‘the manufacture of this cement was essentially 
one of confidence, and such defects as those men- 
tioned rarely, if ever, occurred with the produce of 
experienced manufacturers. 

With regard to the works at Dover it was. stated, 

that though nearly half a million enbic feet of con- 
exete in blocks were now laid annually, the proportion 
‘of breakage scarcely exceeded one per cent. 
. The cost of the concrete’ blocks was assumed .to be 
#bont oue-half of the cost of the stone walls which 
had originally been intended ‘to have been constructed. 
The large cubic contents and consequent weight of 
these “blocks, the uniformity of their size, and. their 
¢lose contact, in the work, were relied on as promi- 
Rent advantages in their.use. 


The French engineers had used concrete blocks, | 
-of lime and artificial pozzolana,.at Marseilles, | 
Rochefort, Algiers, and Cherbourg. After a few’ 
Years’.exposure to the sea water, these blocks had | 
Misintegrated and fallen to pieces,—a result ascribed’ 
hy.M, Vicat to the presence of magnesia in the sea | 


Water, which acted injurionsly onthe lime. It was 
Hot without hesitation, therefore, that some years 


they had commenced the employment of Port- 


land cement. for their béton works ; bat the results 


ascertained in the interval, as to its durability when 


exposed to the action of sea water, appeared to have 


terial, even to the extent of using the blocks in 
external Walls, without the protection of stone casing. 
The injection of Portland cement into the founda- 


Justified the present general adoption of that ma- | 


tions of the Pont de ]’Alma was noticed as a method 
of forming béton under water, which, though allowable 
in exceptional cases, could not be recommended on 
the score of economy, as in the case in question 
a quantity of cement, costing not less than 1,500/. 
had been employed, one-third of which had, in all 
probability, been washed away by the current, and had 
never set at all. 

At Alderney the depth of water was greater than at 
Dover, and there was abundance of stone, which.was 
thrown in as “ pierre perdue” to form the substra- 
tum, and from the depth of 12 feet below low water 
a vertical stone wall was brought up, backed by con- 
crete blocks, to form the hearting. 

Descriptions were given of the large blocks of con- 
crete used at the new harbour works at Marseilles and 
at Algiers. They weighed upwards of 50 tons each, 
and were moulded close to the spot where they were 
to be used, and then thrown:into the sea. At Algiers 
it was believed that considerable disintegration had 
taken place, as it was evident that large cavities 
existed in the work. When the sea was agitated, it 
was scarcely possible to walk on the. mole, on account 
of the jets of waters which were driven through the 
apertures with great velocity to considerable distances. 
The local engineers anticipated that these cavities 
would in time be closed by the accretions of shells, 
by which several had been already stopped ; but this 
presumed that the disintegration of the blocks was 
not also progressing. It was questioned whether this 
disintegration had not arisen from the use of artificial 
instead of natural pozzolana. 

Instances. were adduced of the absolute overthrow- 
ing of walls, from the excessive expansion of the 
cement used; and even of a thin coating of the same 
kind of cement having expanded in the same remark- 
able degree. It was explained that this must have 
arisen from the admixture of an updue quantity of 
lime in the cement, an error not unfrequently f.llen 
into by inexperienced manufacturers, 

The now too general system of using a quantity of 
lime in the making of bricks was denounced as in- 
jurious, as the lime, when acted upou by water, 
expanded, split the bricks, and destroyed the work. 
An instance was adduced where a lighthouse had been 
pulled down entirely in consequence of this action. 

It was a question whether rubble concrete was 
really either so effective or so cheap.as good bricks 
and.cement for the superstructure of a bridge, how- 
ever good and applicable it might befor the founda- 
tions, to which it had been generally restricted in th’s 
country. In such positions it was excellent, and but 
for its use many hazardous works could scarcely have 
been executed. 











COMPETITION DRAWINGS. 


At the closing meeting of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society, alluded to in our last, 
the president, Mr. Huggins, made some observa- 
tions on Competitions. 


* The number and amount of the premiums ‘in the 
great Government competition,” he said, ** should 
augur good to architecture, as being not only in 
themselves calculated to give an impulse to the study 
of the art, but by their example to shame committees 
from the insulting offers which, though not respooded 
to, I should think, by any deserving: the name of 
architect, are yet calculated to degrade the entire pro- 
fession in the eyes of the public. But while, as an 
architect, I cannot but feel beholden to the Govern- 
ment for thus coming to the rescue, I question 
whether, if the evil alluded to were remedied, there 
would not still remain abuses sufficient to prevent 
any balance of good accruing to architecture. In 
proper hands, I know no means so potent to give 
| new life and vigour to the art as public competition. 
| Rightly conducted, no noble patronage, no royal 
| charter, could do half so much for us. Some of the 
| greatest achievements of art, you are aware, both in 
| this country and on the continent, are amongst‘its 
| fruits; and it is to me a matter of astonishment that 
/any one should be seriously opposed to the system in 
| the abstract. Carried on, however, as at-present, the 
| resulting evils, I fear, far outweigh the advantages. 
By far the greatest. of these arises from the .undue 
relative importance that,.by the usnal and obvious 
principle of decision, becomes attached to the mere 
manipulation and getting up of drawings, to whieh, 
if a competitor is to have any chance of success, he 
really must pay more attention than to the design 
itself. Conversing not long ago with a Liverpool 
| architect on the subject ot the Public Offices com- 
petition, I gathered from him that he was deterred 
from competing solely by consideration of the great 
expense it was necessary to go to for artists’ assist- 
ance, in order to cope with the metropolitan arehi- 
| tects. ‘You must make up your mind,’ said he, 
| ‘to spend 50/. forthe getting .up of. the drawings, 
(or you have no chance with those London .mep.’ 
, Ltrust that the chief commissioner of public.works 








will take such measures for the decision of the com- 
petition in question, that beth dendep anap.and 
provincial men who ave-trusting to anght else than 
merit in their designs will be disappointed-; -but ¢he 
remark fully accorded with my own apprehensions 
from the experience ofthe past; and if rumours that 
have lately gone abroad be correct as to the expense 
that some competitors -have incurred, he might have 
named a far larger sum thau 50/. I believe that in 
nine-tenths.of the competitions of.the day, if the best 
design that had ever been conceived in this world, 
surpassing in every excellence the master works of 
all Greek, Mediceval, or Italian genius, were submitted 
in line, or geometrical shading only, the author dis- 
daining to descend to. the trickery of colossal perspec- 
tives, accidental shadows, and atmospheric eff: cts, it 
would not have the least chance of being chosen. So 
certain, generally speaking, is the success of the 
largest and most dashing-set of dyawings, that there 
is some little danger of architecture. getting out of the 
hands of the architect altogether into those of the 
second or third .rate water-colour artist, who, if he 
acquired a little knowledge of the.orders of columns 
and the disorders of buttresses, just sufficient to 
enable him to steal,decently, would stand on a better 
footing than the .architect himself. One would sup- 
pose that the incompetency in comarittees-that-cguid 
bear such fruit as.this, and whigh I believe is working 
much mischief to architectuye and degrading sthe 
system far more than dishonesty itself, the ‘ schgol- 
master’ who has been so mueh ubroad of late years 
would soon remove. Surely the faintest glimmer, of 
intelligence would suffice to tell any one that the 
executed work can be none the:beiter for the brilliant 
sky that bends over it and the:fine ladies and genfle- 
men who gaze admiringly on it in the picture-—a 
part of it which I suppose the wildest and blindest 
contractor would hardly undertuke to execute. Phe 
design for a royal palace or tewn ball might be fally 
rendered by a merely architegtural draughtsman,,on 
a few penny sheets of paper, the cost ot which ig,all 
the expense the designer shovld be compelled,, or 
indeed allowed, to go to. “Nay, if the tribunal were 
composed of men possessed of. ene spark of common 
sense and another of common honesty, an idea gent 
in by a working joiner, drawn.gn the:back of a piece 
of sandpaper, would be as certain of receiving fair 
consideration as would a glazed and gold-fragaed 
picture.” 








_ — 





MICROSCOPICAL EXAMBNATION OF THE 
METROPOLITAN WALER SUPPLY. 

By order of the Board of Health, Dr. Hassall has 
made.a report on this subject, which has been printed, 
and from which it appears that, even in winter, the 
way in which (what we may without much scientific 
impropriety call) vermin teems in the water which the 
Londoners—drink, we were going to say, but rather 
—don’t drink, is still somewhat horrifying, to water- 
drinkers especially ; for, otherwise, it is rather a 
pleasant reflection to tea and coffee-drinkers, and even 
to beer-drinkera, we suppose, that the vermin are at 
all events builed—perhaps into wholesome, nutritive 
matter—who knows ?—before it reaches their ‘semn- 
nering” lips. Revolting as the-live animaloules,are, 
however, they are not so injurious (at le»st when-fairly 
boilec).as the dead raw orgavic matter on .which-these 
animalcules live,,and which accumnlates. especially 
when.these feeders on.it.are few. The New River water, 
which used to rank amongst the least objectionable of 
the metropolitan waters, at.a time when,filjering and 
purifying. processes were less heeded or practised by 
any than. they pow are, by no means now holds its 
own place in relative superiority ; it has the: bad-pre- 
eminenee, in this report, of a display of dead organic 
débris, though with less numerous animalcules than 
in some other instances, but still “‘ perticularly abun- 
dant,” also,—in comparison with the Chelsea, forin- 
stance (against which at one time we bad ogcasionally 
to urge rather strong protests, it may be remembered, 
but) which is now at the head of the whole’liat .in 
relative purity, and next to which are the West Mid- 
dlesex, Kast London, and Kent waters. The living 
organic produetions were also-rather numerous ia the 
Grand: Junction, but most numerous of all in the 
Southwark and Vavxhs)l, the Iambeth, New River, 
and:Hampstead waters. A test of relative purity 
recommended, is simply to view the water in,bulk 
beside.an equal quantity of really pure water, the im- 
pare being.always more or Jess tinged or colouged, in 
quantities such as a gallon and upwards. 








Paintep Window IN GLascow CAaTHEDRAL.— 
A memorial window, the first of upwards of fifty to. 
be put up, bas.been placed in. the erypt, with an jn- 
seription to. the m of “Andrew Hamilton, 
Captain, 23rd Lancers, by his Wife,and Davghters.” 
It was designed by Professor, Huduer, of the Royal 





Academy, Dresden ; and painted by Mr, Scbreder 
director of the monnfeetory at Mcissen. 
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SCALE OF FEET 


WELSH SCHOOLS, ASHFORD, MIDDLESEX: GROUND PLAN. 



































































WELSH SCHOOLS, ASHFORD, 
MIDDLESEX. 

WE illustrate, in our present number, by plan 
and view, the Welsh Schools which have been 
erected at Ashford, to ee and educate 200 
children, 130 boys and 70 girls, born in the 
metropolis, of Welsh parents. The institution 
was founded a century and a half ago, and has 
been hitherto localized in the Gray’s-inn-road. 
The new buildings are erected on a site of 
thirteen acres, close to the Ashford station, on 
the South-Western Railway (Windsor branch). 
The outlay upon the buildings alone is about 
15,0007. Mr. Henry Clutton, of St. James’s, 
is the architect. Messrs. Hollands are the con- 
tractors ; and it is expected that the institution 
et ready for opening in the month of July 
next, 

The building is faced with Kentish rag, with 
Whitby stone quoins. The dressings are of 
Coombdown Bath stone. - 











THE VACANT AREA NEAR, AND WAY 
ROUND, ST. PAUL'S. 


Ever since the “vacant area” has attracted public 
notice, and especially the notice of the architectural 
profession, to whom, I believe, the public will be 
mainly indebted for that area continuing vacant, I 
have expected to find some party coinciding with me 
ia an opinion which I entertain as to what should 
form the east end of St. Paul’s Church-yard. I have 
thus deferred putting forward the proposition myself. 
As the thing seems, however, to elude detection, I 

* beg to direct attention to it. The said narrow-based 
triangular area, now, and I hope permanently, vacant, 
is situated in front of the narrow western termination 
or frontage of the houses between Cannon-street and 
Watling-street: that frontage ranges with the east 
side of Old Change, which extends from Watling- 





street to Cheapside, On the west side of Old Change 





are the City of London Schools, and about sixteen 
houses, now bounding the church-yard on the east— 
the school building being about the centre, and 
occurring on the centre line of the cathedral, but not 
standing quite square with it. The line of Old 
Change continues northward from Cheapside by the 
back of the General Post-office to Fore-street, and 
southward to the river; in both cases, rather broken 
and tortuous, yet susceptible of improvement some 
day. But what I have to do with at present is Old 
Change itself, extending from Cheapside to Watling- 
street, the east side of which I look upon as the east 
side propre of St. Paul’s Church-yard. To make it 
such, about sixteen business houses would have to be 
sacrificed ; and the City of London Schools, archi- 
tecturalized on the north, south, and east sides, would 
then stand insulated; and the narrow gorge from 
Cheapside to Canuon-street would be expanded to a 
fair working width,—the relief extending even to the 
way in front of the schools, since, of the two lines of 
vehicle-traffic passing these, one could pass before, 
and the other behind, the building. It is rather 
alarming—counting the costs; but the argument that 
even these will supply may be confronted by that of 
the increasing demand for wider streets. 


Now, the one-fifth of the said vacant area upon 
which, as mentioned at page 277, it has been in 
contemplation by the corporation to build, is the 
portion of it which ranges with the buildings between 
Old Change and the Church-yard ; and its being built 
on would greatly bar the chance of such an improve- 
ment as that which I have suggested ever being 
carried into effect ; and therefore, when the necessity 
for more commodious thoroughfares is becoming so 
pressing, and this turning at the back of St. Paul’s 
is so glaringly inadequate, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the said fifth, or any other portion, should 
not be built on. 


Each of those two great east-and-west trunk lines 
—Cheapside and its intended continuation direct 
westward, and New Cannon-street and z¢s corre- 
sponding continuation—is excellent per se ; but com- 





modious connections, Siamese-twin fashion, are also 
necessary ; and the opening I have: indicated above 
is, 1 think, one much to be desired. 

JAMES WYLSON. 








THE SANITARY STATE OF WHITECHAPEL. 


THE fourth quarterly report for 1856, and general 
annual report, to the local Board of Works, at 
Whitechapel, by Mr. Liddle, the medical officer of 
health, on the sanitary state of the district, has been 
printed. From this report, it appears that the pulling 
down of inferior dwellings, and the consequent in- 
crease of overcrowding amongst the lower orders of 
the population, constitute one of the most serious 
evils under which the district suffers, and when the 
saturation of the sot? from what we may now to some 
extent fortunately call the o/d cesspool system, 18 
considered in connection with that foul state of the 
air, which cannot but be induced by the conjoint use 
of it by multitudes of human Inngs, one pair having 
no sooner disgorged it, than another and another 
swallow it, to be again and again vomited forth into 
the general reservoir,—not all the laws in creation, of 
the “mutual diffusion” amongst tlie gases of the 
atmosphere, can prevent the prevulence of fevers, and 
other diseases, in such a district. Typhus accord- 
ingly is agreat scourge in the Whitechapel district, 
notwithstanding all other sanitary efforts towards is 
purification. Nevertheless, some progress from these 
efforts is being made, and within the last eighteen 
years the value of human life in Whitechapel has 
materially increased. The deaths of the tender little 
children who are introduced into such an atmosphere, 
are of course exceedingly numerous; indeed, far more 
so than in most other localities, nearly one-half of alt 
the deaths which occur, in fact, being those of chil- 
dren under five years of age, and who may thus be 
said to enter life only to leave it, after a few vain 
gaspings and cries for air—pure air, which they can- 
not get, and therefore alone expire, like poor littl 
fishes out of their native element and where there 1s 
no breath of life for them to be had. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Emsworth.—The enlargement of the church of 


| Eyaeworth, near , has been -begun by the 
contractor, Mr. Clare, of Purbrook, and: is:to be com- 
pleted in three months. 

‘Christchurch.—The »memorial stoves .of the two 
pe seri be ereeted at the ry were laid, 
on y in week before last, by the lady of Admiral 
Wallcott, the member -for the borongh, assisted by 
Mr. Ferrey, the architect. A suitableaddress:from 
Mrs. Wallcott was then read by her husband. 

Alresford.—The following tenders were :submitted 
for re-pewing the new ehureb, &.:——G. T. Fielder, 
Winchester, 880/.; —- ‘Lewis, W. 823/. ; 
John Brown, Winehester, '793/.; G. Gover, ditto, 
7741. 10s.; — Fowler, Alresford (accepted), ‘736/. ; 
=~ Thorne, Basingstoke (allowance for old materials 
to be made), 721/. 10s. The committee have deter- 
mined on awarding agratuity to Mr. Thorne, his (the 
lowest) tender not being accepted. 

Ramsgate.—The chantry at St. Augustine’s, to 
whieh we recently referred, has a vault beneath for 
the interment. of the late Mr. Digby, jun. The build- 
ing will be fivished in two months, and has a moulded 
circular pitch pine panelled roof. The builder is Mr. 
'W. Jarvis, who is executing a piece of machinery for 
lowering the leaden coffin into the vault by guides and 
balances, with a lever handle similar to the hydraulic 
lifting-machives. 

Dursley.—The first stone of a new parish ehureh 
was laid in ‘the village of Cogley, nearDursley, on 

Monday in week before last. The architects are Messrs. 
Jaeques and Son, aod Mr. Charles Niblett has.taken 
the.contract. The chancel, the repair of which falls 
to.eertain lay impropriators, was rebuilt at the end of 
the last year by the same architects. 

Nuthurst,—The parish church of St. Andrew -has 
been re-opened after a complete restoration and en- 
largement, from the designs and under the superin- 
tendence of ‘Mr. James.G. Smither, of London, archi- 
tect. The north and south windows of the chancel 

have been filled with stained glass, by Messrs. Powell 
apd Sons, and the floors throughout have been laid 
with Minton’s encaustic tiles, in vatious patterns and 


Swansea.—Steps are now ‘being taken, says the 
Cambrian, to beautify and repair the ancient chureh 
,Of/All Saints, Oystermouth, and greatly to enlarge the 
same, in order to meet the requirements of the distriet. 


“The plans for the proposed alterations are prepared | 


by Mr. R. K. Penson, of Swansea, architect. Accord- 
ing to these plaus, it is intended to take down the 
front or northern wall, and extend it out-a con- 
siderable distance. A small gallery for children will 
;algo be erected, and thespire thrown up. The chureh 
at present will accommodate about 400 persons, 

by the new plans it will be capable of seating 
neatly double that number. The estimated .cest:is 
abont. 2,0007. 

Aston Clinton—The Chester Chronicle states that 
the,chancel of this church, which was restored by the 
reetor in 1849, has,lately been adorned by a window 
ofetained glass. It is.described.as the work of :the 
old masters, aud-represents three figures, that of our 
Saviour being in the centre, supported on either hand 
by those of St. Peter.and St. Jahn, the draperies com- 
pased entirely of ancient glass. 

Manchester. — The external renovations of the 
Manchester Cathedral having been finished,—when 
the unsafe tower is to be rebuilt, observ. s. the Courier, 
des not appear,—the dean and canons have: turned 
their attention to the internal decoration and im- 
provement of the edifice. Two works are in .aforward 

| State, namely, a carved oak throne of colossal dimen- 
sions for the bishop, aud a sereen of Caen.stone for 
\the.altar. The architect of -both works is Mr. James 
P, ‘Holden, of Manchester, who is said jealously to 
gmard every portal of information till their com- 
pletion. The bishop’s throne is nearly 17 feet high, 


! 


| 





feet 6 inches high, in the perpendicular style, corre- 
sponding to the architecture of the building. Some 
minor improvements are being made in the.choir. 
‘The stone flags.are to be relaid,:in .order ito wemedy, 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. : 
Ashby-tleiladauth he new matietshense sat 
Ashby, of whieh .a.very.eredi h 


as a supplement tothe Leicester Advertiser of 9th inst. 


was inaugunated.on'Monday in week before last. The 
facade is, of \briek, relieved by.stone facings. The two 
lower rooms of the ‘front .pari -of the building are 
devoted—the one on the ler of the centre archway 
to the purposes of a reading-room, and that on the 
right for a refreshment-room. ‘The upper story con- 
sists of a decorated apartment, which will be used as 
a Petty Sessions and County,Court. The market- 
house runs from the rear ofthe building, and consists 
of two rows of butchers’ shops, covered over with a 
glazed roof, supported by lightly-constructed iron 
girders. A third compartment still farther on (the 
whole, however, being connected, and under the same 
roof) .is devoted to general market purposes. 
Dudiey.—New schools, in connection with the 
Wesleyan Chapel in ‘King-street,,are :to ‘be erected 
from :the design and «under -the superintendence of 
Mr.:E.\B. Nichols, of ‘West{Bromwich, architect. 
Devizes.—lIt is said to\he-contemplated to erect :a 
building .in Devizes for the ,purposes of a county 
museum. and library, in connexion with the Archseo- 
logical aad ‘Natural History Society .of Wiltshire. 
Wringtou (Somerset).—New -ethools were opened 
here on'the ‘1st inst. @hey»are in the Tudor style of 
Haghish ,architecture, and consist of a school for 
girls, Adfeet by 17 feet, witha class-room, (18 feet by 
18 ‘feet ; .a.sehool for infants, 36 feetsby {18 feet ; and 
a.sehool for:boys, 88 feet by 16,feet, with class-room, 





France, and that the plan of Cologne Cathedral be 
an imitation‘of those of Amiens and Beauvais—whether 
the .architect was.a Frenchman, or a German edy. 
vented :in :the ‘Freneh school, is of little.cansequence, 


.| Me Atorkmen were, no donbt,:German, ani executed 
| their werk .in the German -style. 

| }-better or.worse :than -the ‘Feeach 
panoot, point, as iLvill meena: Berithe most 
[pact I prefer, aleng swith Mr. Street, :thessculpture 
band detail ef the Hench seehoo! ; bat 


Whether this be 
Ky «may bea 


*thhere are in. 
sshances, euch.as:the:cloisters,of Zurieh.and the pulpit 
end other details .of Strasbang, whieh almost surpass 
anything of equal richmess +to ‘be ifommd ‘im France, 
But the gravamen of my-.offeneeiisthestatement that, 
* if completed; Cologne ‘Minster wionld the ithe finest 
Gothic building in :thewvenkd:” 

The word “ fine,” eecording ‘to Jéhneen, has the 
meaning, amongst otherqqudlities, of ““shewy, splen. 
did.” It was Re ep Hil and ail 
consider it well.applied. ‘he building areuld be the 
largest, the loftiest, the maost shomogeneous, the 
most complete in its kind .of samy \in WBManope, and 
therefore | humbly coneeive «the mest showy and 
splendid, or, the finest. \It:mayibell-thisayith many 
defects, both of detail .and.artagticsskill. Swift says, 
ed is not impossible to ihe wery ‘ime, wand very 

t y.” 

To show how learned doctors who have writes 
books (and I have read:few with greater pleasure than 
those of the two gentlemen;in question) may. differ, [ 
awill quotesa few sentences.on the subject of Cologne 
‘Gathedral from Mr#ergusson’s “ Handhook,” vol. ii, 
pp. 739—41, whieh |I shad not seen at the time of 
writing my “ Notes.” ‘He calls it “ the great typical 
cathedral of Germany, certainly one.of the noblest 
temples:ever-erected'by man in honour of his Creator, 
‘In this respect Germany has been more fortunate 
than either France.or Eagland,—for, though in the 
number of edificesimthe Pointed style, and in beauty 
of design, these countries are far superior, German 
alone posagsses one pre-emivent example in whieh 


18 feet hy |13 feet, together with gravelled.and walled |:the beauties.of its style are united.” Again, as to 
play-gnounds. ‘There.is.also.a residence, with garden, the details,and artistic skill. ‘‘‘ The choir of Cologne, 


for:the:master. ‘Phe schools are lighted by traceried 
windows, glazed.with cathedral glags,.amd:the roof is 
surmounted iby :aihell+tarret, rising to the height of 
70 feet. Thesboys’.end.girls’s¢hool-rooms.are divided 
hy folding-doors sani] -eertaias, whieh, when thrown 
open, afford.a.room for lectures,and :for public meet- 
ings, capable of seating about 300 persons. The 
work has been executed by the ,contnaetor, Mr. F. 
(Kaewles, of Wrington, ander :the superintendence.of 
Messrs. Fosters and ‘Wood, of Bristol, architects. 
Phe school fittings were furnished :hy Mr. Atkins, 

r,from Norwich. ‘Phe:tetal.cost.of-the building 

‘fittings has been about '1;850/. 

Hereford.—The foundation-stene of a new corn- 
exchange at Hereford was ‘laid on Monday in week 
before last by Lady Emily Foley, of Stoke Edith. 

Willewhall.—The foundation-stone .of -new schools 
was laid at Lanehead, Willenball, hy ‘Mas.:Gough, of 
Goresbrook ‘House, near Wolverhampton, on Monday 
in last.week. The site.of the schools, whi¢h has been 


given by:the Earl of Lichfield, is,at the*baek of Holy 
| ‘Hrinity:Chureh. ‘The new building, of whieh Messrs. 


Griffio,and ‘Weller, of ‘Wolverhampten,,are:the archi- 
‘tects, is -to be of brick and stone, consisting of a 
girls’ sehool, whieh forms the main portion of the 
front, 58 feetiby 20 feet ;—-the Jeft wing,.which pro- 


jects, containing the boys’ schoolroom, 41 feet by 
| 6 feet, adjoining avhich is a class-room, with lava- 


we: a sexes ; sand a ieee teacher 
orming the.epposite wing : the : is so arranged 
that a.schoolreem :fer infants could readily be added. 
‘The .style is Rerly Naglish, with high-pitehed -roofs, 
the gables of the wings ‘breaking the ae Se 
the'front. Thefloors.of the sehoolrooms vend . 

room will be:boarted,.and the roof+timbens cexposed 
internally, and stained and varnished. ‘Phe contract 


Of Gothic design, in the ,perpendicular style, of old has been taken by Mr.J.\Rowley. ‘fhe :total cost 
Raglish oak, and carved. ‘The shape of :the \base.is | will be between 900/. and 1,000/. including the 
, oetagonal, about six feet in diameter, with a door on ‘site. 


the east side. The 


body of the throne and the | 


Stockport.—Rhe contract for the erection of 


reailing-desk are breast-high. At an altitude of 10 :Ghestergate-bridgethas ‘been let to Mr. Bertram, of 
‘feet is the canopy, upon which, it appears, the utmost Romiley. (he.eum is 4;500/. and the contraetor will 
skill of the designer and .carver ‘has ‘been exerted. haverthe,advantage.of the materials on the ground as 
“he carving has been exeented by Messrs. Banks and | well.as;those.suakiin the foundation. 


West, of Manchester, seulptors, andthe joiner’s work | 
‘Messrs. Holmes and'Heron, also of Manchester. | 


work of erection commenced at the beginning of 


last week, but the throne has been in progress for | 


twelve mouths. The canopy 
drils, and terminated with -pinnacies, ‘finials, and 


pendants, with a ceiling in panels and-earving. ‘The | 
‘sereen is at present hidden by the large altar painting, 


is supported on span- of ftien 


which will have to be removed. ‘The screen is. of , 


Caen stone. Mr. Williams, of Manchester, sculptor, 
has constracted it from the design .of Mr. Holden. 
There is a group of three lights inthe centre, and 
-_ ones on either side, all of which will be filled 
with plate-glass. The screen is 25 feet long and 12 








COLOGNE CATHEDRAL 
‘Wiiayou\kindly permit me ;to thave a few wends 
) ion with Mr.Street,.on the merits 
of ‘Cologne Cathedral, about whieh there xscems a 


little andquaderstanding between us, frem :his.abric- |. 
‘There are.s0 many points. onwhich weare.agreed; that | 


tures on;my paper inserted in the Buslder of May 


I should like to clear up the only subject of difference. 
He thinks, as I do, that the ,ecelesiastieal..erchitecture 
of-France, in the thirteenth century, “ is the noblest 
type of Medizeval architecture in existence.” He 


| grees with me that Germany derived this style from 





which is almost of identical dimensions with that of 
Amiens, excels its (French rival, internally, by its 
glazed triforium;the.exquisite-tracery of the windows, 
thegeneralibeauty of the details,.and a slightly better 
proportion between the height .of ‘the aisles and the 
clerestory.” 

Here I think jIamnay vexy saafely \leave the question, 

** Who shall decidewheve.dectors disagree.” 


My.safest conrse .is iho vailopt the conclusion of Sit 
‘Roger de Coverley, smder ssumiider «¢ircumstances, and 
admit that “ mughw~may Sheaaitlon both sides.” 

J. A. Picton, 





A ‘NOTE ON THE NOTE GF “ BIG BEN.” 

‘Some time ago, good Mr. \Mditor, you gave us an 
account of Mr. Denison’s Big ‘Ben of Westminster, 
aud told us that the metal giant,sang out E flat— but 
what E flat? Is it such according to the Italian 
‘Opera piteh, or to «what is.commoonly called here m 
‘Hogland “‘concert-piteh?” and what is the correct-con- 
cert-pitch ? Formerly in Italy it was much lower than 
itis now. The Miserere of Allegti (generally sung i 
the Sistine Chapel at Rome, in ‘Holy Week) is now 
asually:teamsposed for the convenience of the sopranl, 
so that theihighest note, F in acuto, becomes B flat ; for, 
in the time of Allegri, concert-pitch was nearly a tone 
lower than in the present day. Velluti, the tenot 
singer, caused the pitch of the Italian Opera in Eng, 
Jenid tobe naicedfeome thirty or forty years ago), and 
‘[ubelievejitihas (keen since raised again, to the detnr 
ment: of ithe stingers’ voices, for nothing can be got 
@btillendiloud enough for the present taste. But I 
sSinppase ‘bells.stillikeep the orthodox tradition respect: 
ing-sqund, aodthat Big Ben’s E flat is the legitimate 
E flat of a hundred years;ago,and more. However, a8 
you have many well-informaeslausical correspondents, 
perhaps some of them ;may enlighten us on this 


point. C. SHARP. 
INFORMATION .ON RERIFECTION AND 


A “ Minute of adoration” ‘on this hayom wed 
b pared iby ‘Mr. ‘Lindsey Blyth, am 
chemich se theGesong aoe of Hath, and ised 
thy tthe Beonliin-a;printedfomm. (This is a very in- 
sstrmetive and. im smipate 

amath information anbieh will ibe very useful, espe 
cially in the.sumuner end. autamen.seasous now coming 





in ,pactienlar ciremnshences. Th 
the,anthor in many points ally .as regards pan] 
tical uses, there are some scientific questions 

as to modes of action, chemical or electrical, or othet- 





wise, which may admit of doubt, or of correction. 
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————— 
Tus; for'example, disinfectants are specially pointed 
outas* those which’ induce-in’ certain’ organic com- 
a condition ' of great reatliness* to’ become 
oxidized by the air,such'as lime; charcoal, &e. ; bat 
theré*is reason to believe; that’ there is also a class 
whieh induve the oxygen itself; on the other hand, to 
cottibine with these organic’ compounds; by exciting ¢ 
jnto-sontething like’ the ozotious or ‘active state’; and, 
of these; burning salphur; salphur’ fames; or sul- 
phorous’aeid: (the itn portance-of* which; as a‘ powerful 
antiseptic, is here* récopnized), may, probably, bea 
mést‘important one’on this*account, considering ‘the 
ozonous’smell which such’ fames* excite; and at all 
events they hold‘ a‘distinguished” place amongst disin- 
fectants, i the* opinion of’ PYofessor’ Graham, and 
others, as we long’ sinee’ pointed out. Again; char- 
coal is here considered merely’ asa porous receptaele, 
in'which the oxygen’ of the'air meets with the enemy 
to'be destioyed, wheteas, we- have~ shown” reason’ to: 
believe that-it is not merely’ on this account that 
chatedal acts as a‘disinfeotant, but because it actively” 
promotes: the combiiation of’ the two, whether’by 
inducing the’ oxygen't' uvtite with the noxious: ingre- 
dienit, or'vice versd, or both; and, indeed; Mr. Blyth 
himself classes chartoal amongst those’ disinfectants 
whieh’ induce’ the’ infectious matter’ to unite-with' 
the'oxygen, although by ‘this he appears; from: fur- 


thet explanation; simply’ te’ miean that’ it'affords -a’} 


receptacle ‘for both’ “ whereupon’ chemical combina- 


tion'ensues.” These -are’ at present merely~scientific’ . 


questions, however; although’ they’ are’ capable, per- 
haps; of leading to a‘better appreciation of the relative 


metite and importance of disinfectants: and’ deo--|' 


dorizers. Dr. Stenhouse, by.the way, wlio'has advo- 
cated'the merits ~of charcoal as: a disinfectant, sonte 
time since spoke of it as’if he: adopted- the~ idea- pre- 
viously started in the But/der, namely, that it is not 
a mere receptacle only, but also itself an active stimu- 
lant (electrical it’ may-be)’ to the combination effeeted 
in its “ pores.”’ 


— 








VENTILATION OF SEWERS. 
“WHERE THERE'S A WILL THERE’S A WAY.” 
At: a recent. meeting: of the City: Commission of 
Sewers the follewing ‘remarks on‘ sewers’ ventilation: 
were. made, and we’ quote’ them for the- purpose: of 
offering. a) few’ practical suggestions! 


portanit : question. 
mester rule results for good: or for evil. 


Mr: Deputy Dakin’ said,. that‘ two years ago the’) 
question of the ventilation of the sewets-was referred |: 


by'the-Court’. to- the’ engineet: but’ he’believed that 
nothing: had. been done. Méssrs. Petty, Wood; and: 
Co: complained in: strong térms of the’ asnoyance’ 
they experienicéd. by reason of! offensive smells* from 
the sewers; * * * The’engineer would’not' like 
to pledge himself to the optaion'that-nothiag could 
bedowe to alter or improve the existing system> of 
verttilating’ sewers, yet’ he. had very’ feeble hopes-that 


much-of an-effectual nature could: be done: to remedy’) J. 


this‘evil. 
Great improvements have: been miade in the City 


sewers: by the present able awd indéfatigable engineer, | 


but seme things, simple’ and easy’to be atcomplished, 
Tetiain to be done, stich as’ preventing Jarge’ evolu. 
tions of foul gases being drivet’ up’ the’ sewers’ and 
out- at: the galleys and street surface ventilators, and 
applying: better modes of drawing off foul’ gases from 
th sewers: at’ points’ where there‘ shall be no liability 
toinjery. At¢present all! the mouths: of the large 
sewers on the banks of the Thames’ are open, exposed 
to every wind; so: that gases’ of decomposition are 
foteed’ back and out’ at’ any’ open’ pldce in street or 
building: a-teriporaty canvass cover, at the’cost of’ a 
few shillings for’ euch’ sewer mouth, will effectually 
Prevent this, and nee not in the least interfere-with 
the'flow of'sewage: The evohition'of foul gas’ isin: 
ptoportion to the volume of fresh air blown over the 
refise, prevent’ -the® curtentby the mouth’ of the 
seWer; and the geveration ‘of gas will be’ reduced: 

To remove-those’ gases which catinot be prevented 


forming, the sewers may be connected with’ existing | 


steaméengine' farniees and tall chimueys; or if’ the 
ownerswill not’ allow'of this, ventilating-shafts' for 
this’ especial: purpose \ maybe erected A’ small rate 
Will‘ pay’ for’ the ‘ hartnléess consumption of all foul 
gases ‘How ‘poured-out/of sewers-anddrains, To-this 
We'shall: come; and the’ soower ‘the better. A‘ few 
Jers ago, a sutioke-eonsuming’ Att was’ passed, bat 
the-Lambeth potters’ were’ exempted because Messrs. 
Dela Beche and’ Playfair’ reported: that it’ would be 
impossible to carry on ‘the trade without’ making 
sioke. The Messrs: Doulton’ have’ since proved the 

‘tnd'rashness of such’ conclusions. means 
of new kilns, with very‘ simple contrivanees; smoke: is 


When» the} 
engineer confésses to having “‘ feeble: hopes!” asst: a4): 
practical rémedy, the public may fairly conclude‘ that {'! 
he-has: put.on his-nighteap. as‘ regards: this ‘most: im>-| 
The’ convictions: and: will of! a4 | 





visit ‘and inspect these kilns, and they will then h 

from the Messrs. Doulton, and see in the kilns, how 
simple is the’ change, how easy is the process, and 
how'complete'is the result. If such a visit teaches 
only’a single smoke-maker to comprehend the maxim 
at the head of this notice, there will be no subsequent 
difficulty worth naming for such convert. So o! 
‘sewer ventilation: let the City engineer prevent extra 
evolution of foul gases'as mach as possible, and burn 
that which cannot be prevented, remembering’ that 
gases ‘may be*burned without actual fire: strainers o! 
charéoat will deprive sewage gases of their’ noxious 
qualities; and this is‘all the burning necessary. There 


‘can’ be no excuse’ for delay, as neither the intercepting 
‘nor’ the’ ontlet ‘sewers proposed will preverit evolution” 


‘of'foul gases ‘which will escape; as at present, to the’ 
annoyance-and injary of the unfortunate inhabitants; 
unless‘suth gases are drawn off at fixed points under’ 
controk 


BUILDING IN TORONTO. 
Betow I give copies of tenders submitted, onthe 
‘17th of April, for‘a new chareh at Yorkville (suburbs 


of: Toronto), from: the designs of Messrs. G. K. and 
E. Radford. Quantities supplied. by the architects :—~ 
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W. H: Pim........ dee 1,472) ... | 1,472* 
Wi. W. Fox’... see | SEPT new Oe 
MeCausland and 
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* Accepted. 


Tenders submitted April 30th, 1857, to-“The 
-Committée ‘of Council on Education,” for’a model 
grammar-sehool, in connexion with the normal schools 
in Toronto. Messrs. Cumberland’ and Storm, arebi- 
tects: Quantities:not ‘supplied :—- 
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Thos. Snarr.........| 3,141 | 2;367}450 0/210 0/3,141 0 
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The following is alist of tenders sent:iw for’ ‘“ The 
University of Toronto,” according to plans and specvi- 
fications” by Messrs. Cumberland and Storm, of that 














city, viz. :— 
Whole Tenders :— 
Snarriand Netting...........00 ’ 00 
Walton and Pim 0 0 
Worthington and Brother ... 00 
Trade Tenders, — Exenvator, Brick 
layer; Mason, and Stonecutter :— 
WIIG. sirvccccisccnisctivéeveviesdevevedeses 38,150 0 0 
Worthington and’ Brother ............ 33,302 0 0 
Carpenter, Joiner, Smith, and 
Founder:.— 
Jacques and Hay? ...... dds Wdedicdiaetes 18;200 0 0 
Thomas Stovia,.- 15,625" 0 0 
Wee EE PUR vccessevewrersverrsdvoowwwveties 14,786 0 0 
George Netting .......ccicessereeees 12,900 0° 0 
Slater; Tinsmith; ge. :— 
Wr THO. ocivcevecdseveccccdisteseies sti 2;400 0° 0 
W. W. Fox . sovevew: Bll7 OF O 
R. Barrett tee psisveccnes 2206 0 0 
Rennie‘and Dutker ....... Midéiedsetses 1,974 0 0 
Plasterer, fe. :— 
Timothy Reddat® ......c..sccccseedeeees 1,361 0 0 
Hynesy Brothers cocesttisesvisccesecns 1,160" OF O 
James Prittie...... 650 10° 0 





The Building” committee’ accepted’ the tender’ of 
Messrs: Worthingtow and Brother for the whole 
amount; at 49/4702? 

The quantities were'not supplied. 

The* above tender is’ for two sides only of the 
intended building; the south and east: The north 


» the ‘ware is better burned; and'coal is'saved: | and west! will 'be let as soon’ as° the plans are’ pré- 


have no: belief! in stmoke-butaimg should! pared’: neither doesthis ‘amount include the: founda- 


tions forthe south and east wings, which’ were’ lét? 
last fall to Mr: Walton, at 5,3002. and will be com= 
pleted’ early in May; and, to complete’ these: wings; 


.has beem reserved for the present: the whole-of 


plumber’s and gasfitter’s work, the glazier’s, painter's; 
and stainer’s ; the whole of the floors to the corridors; 
entrances, passages; lobbies, &c. &c. which’ ate .in- - 
tended ‘to’ be laid with Minton’s tiles ; andl the ridge: 
tiles are intended to’ be imported from England. 

J. H. Patrison.. 








PROVISION: OF HOUSES FOR ‘THE WORK-- 
ING CLASSES. 

Nor. doubting: for a ‘moment: sincerity, im. i 
earnest appeals for the: improvemeut of the dwéllingse 
of the: poor, I think: you cannot.omit- thetpresent- 
most favourable. opportunity of accomplisting:, thie. 
object. There is-a-proper move now for'makitig one 
univers] rate for the poor on all.parishes:-ofi the: 


-metropolis,.any, part of. which..is withia..ther ci#dle 


of seven miles of St. Paul’s: Cathedral. The pavishest 
that will be benefited. by, this movement‘ wild. ‘ber: 
those that the poor. principally; reside-in» Therefores. 
why not make-it a part. of the bargain. that-what 
eich parish saves‘in rates, by adopting. this -ppops-- 
sition, shall. be pat aside for. eachi three. years, tev, 


‘be appropriated. at the end of each thvee years fori 


the improvement of the: dwelliogs. of. the. poor: iw) 
the: first inetanee, and. progressively’ afterwards*to 
the benefit. and» improvement, and comforty «ad 

happiness of: the poor,.in schools, washhouses, bathe, ; 
in lectures,. libraries} museums, pictare. galleriespy, 
statuary galleries, music. rooma, &e. Se. - a 
ye will always have’”’), in’ each such: parish, 
each such parish shall at the ‘end-of each three-years: 
obtain the. separate of, three eminent apehi+. 
tects, as to the- best way, of ‘appropriating: such'monty;’ 
to such purpose: The reports. of thet arehiteots -te, 
be distributed: amongst the’ patishioners, awd . the 

parishioners to decide how the meouey’ shall be: ‘ 
and.to appoint’ a-committee of twelve of : 
to see it> so. applied: to. the: improvement: of the: 
dwellings ofthe poor’ first, and"then to. the-beneiit 
and comfort ofthe poor of the- said: parish, whe do- 
not receive aszistance from the 

Si Bi Xu 








THE FALL: OF HOUSES IN TOPTENHAM- 
COURT-ROAD. 

Ar the adjourned inquest ‘ow the’ 1 Sth inst. 

Mr. Henry’ Baker; district’ surveyor’ of Sh: Pan- 
eras, said,—T're earliest proceeding with which-T’ was: 
connected in'reférence to these buildings: whith have 
fallen, was ow the 9th April,a at asamp gee 
of the works of Mt. Johnson; who-yave me 1otied 
he was’ about to commence’ works at’ Messrs: Hime 
ter’s. That’ notice: was” not’ iw accordance withthe: 
Metropolitan Building Act, which’ provides” that‘fill” 
particulars should be'yiven. I'went-on the 15th and? 
complained of the insofficiency of the notice: I'went 
there again’ om the “18th April; and’met Mr: Johinsow: 
there. He’ pointéd out’ the~deféctive” state” of ther 
party-wall between: 147° and“ 148. It was ina ‘very: 
defective state; out’of the’ upright; and cracked from 
top to bottom: Hertold” me it*ought to come down. 
I agreed with’ him; and’ under” the’ provisions’of'the 
69th section, I wrote'to the Commissioners of Police’ 
the same evening, complaining that-the: place was a 
dangerous structure: On the evening of the 21st oft 
Aprit' I received:a’ letter’ ftomn the Potieo' Commise- 
sionets; dated the 20th, stating that they: hud received! 
my’ letter; informing them: of the dangerous state of 
the premises, 147. and’ 148; Tottenham-court-road,. 
and that the necessaty’ steps should be‘ taken thereon) 
What was done I cannot say,-bat’ I applied'several’ 
times forthe copy of’ the PoliceyCommmissioners’ cer- 
tifieate, but tlie Police Commissioners’ sarveyor re-- 
fused to let’ me see'it; orto know whet wasdéing, I 
applied several times to see'it, both to Mr Jotmsomand! 
Mr. ings 1 knew! ae of Meee Oe 
doing till Friday evening; when:I- savw-the certificate. 
On the: Wi yp i tothe sevident> F was+ 
much astonished: to' see the ehfiney breasts -of'tlie’ 
party-wall on Mr: Huster’s side-takew down: 
to bottom, conmtraryte the 20th section ef the-Aets. 
No. 15» of that seetiony which: renders-it’imperativer 
that such a- thing should: not’ be dowewithout-reféas- 
enee to the district: surveyor: No stich sanetion-wase 
obtained: frome me I at onee'eo ge 
proceeding, arid: the amewer was, thatthe poliée 
laverar’ haa smmetionedit.. I thete: further ins- 
terfered, and! teld them: that’ T should’ insist - new 
that the wall showld Be-palled down I went home’ 
and wrote a noties; which was? served. on Sparrow’ 
Harrison (Mr:Joleson’s foremer)) calling upow himeter 

give particulare-wnder the provisions of the Act’ within 
forty-eight hours; and also to:takedewnthe 
wall of Mt: Hunter's side, Thatsvasserved-on: 





Harrison by shy etérk,. I-had to-wit) the forty-eight 
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hours; and it was my intention to have summoned 
the parties on the Saturday, when the forty-eight 
hours had expired. When I saw the police certificate 
on the Friday, I was astonished to find that it con- 
firmed the taking down of the chimney breasts. 
had a communication from Mr. Maple, or on his 
part, from his contractor, dated the 2nd of 
April, stating what he was going to do; which 
was to put in a new bressumer, removea de- 
eayed story-post, and put in a new brick pier, and 
make other alterations. That notice was in accord- 
ance with the Building Act. There was a new iron 
pier put up for the new bressumer to rest upon. That 
iron pier was put up to my satisfaction. I found 
faults with Mr. Maple’s premises, as to the floors ; 
but they were attended to. I saw the other party- 
wall'on Mr. Maple’s side. It was very much cut 
about. The surveyor for Mr. Maple wanted to cut 
away a chimney breast of that party-wall, and I re- 
fused. They did not attempt to cut away the chimney 
breast without my sanction. 

The Deputy Coroner: Now I may ask you what is 
the cause of the accident ?—Witness: There can be 
no doubt but that the cutting away of the chimney of 
Mr. Hanter’s party-wall was the main cause. 

By the Jury: I think the cutting away of the two 
holes for underpinning, in the way I have described, 
wes not only calculated to help to bring down the 
wall, but it was a perfect act of insanity. The Police 
Commissioners’ certificate was dated the 25th of 
April. I should think that the party-wall fell bodily. 

By Mr. Cook: When I went to the premises on 
the 18th of April, I cannot remember that I saw 
Mr. Hunter or Mr. Maple. I spoke several times 
both to Maple and Hunter, and told them the place 
was in danger, and on the Friday I showed Mr. Maple 
the party wall, but he wished me to allow it to remain. 
The old wall was 18 inches at the basement and 14 
inches above it. The whole of the brickwork was 
very rotten—the whole, back and front. 

Mr. Robinson: About the 15th I saw Mr. 
Readin (Mr. Hunter’s surveyor), at my house. 
Mr. Johnson was the first to point out the dangerous 
state of the party wall tome. [The witness identified 
the notice given to Mr. Hunter by the police.] I do 
net concur in the terms of that notice. It is as 
follows :—After referring to the Act, 18 & 19 Vict. 
cap. 122, the notice proceeded: ‘‘ We hereby give 
you notice, and require you to take down the party 
wall next to 147, where bulged and defective, make 
good with sound brickwork in cement, all portions of 
the same where disturbed by the removal of the 
chimney breasts, in order to render secure the same 
structure, within fourteen days from the date hereof. 
Dated Metropolitan Police Office, 4, Whitehall-place, 
25th day of April, 1857.” When I went there on 
the Wednesday (the 6th), I was surprised at the 
appearance of the chimney breasts. I did consider 

e place in danger, but it was then out of my hands 
and in the hands of the police. I made no commu- 
nication to any one that it was dangerous to life. As 
soon as the bressumer at Mr. Maple’s was completed, 
the taking away of the raking shores would not 
have contributed to the fall of the houses. The 
removal of the chimuey breasts would leave the thick- 
ness of the wall about 9 inches in some parts, at 
others not more than 4 inches. If the holes were cut 
on each side of the place where the chimney breasts 
were removed from, that would be more dangerous. 


Mr. Reeves, the surveyor to the police, said the 


reading of the most essential of the police notice 
had been omitted, and asked that it might be read. It 


was a notd-bene:—This notice does not supersede the 
necessity of giviug the usual notice to the district sur- 
veyor two days before commencing the work of re- 
building, &c. agreeably to the 38th section 18 & 19 
Vict. cap. 122, part 1st.” 

Mr. Reeves was subsequently sworn. He said: 
The first we heard of this was the letter of Mr. Baker, 
dated the 18th April. In consequence of the receipt 
of this letter, the Assistant Police-Commissioner 
caused a survey of the premises to be made on the 
20th 4 by Mr. Caiger, and the notice was issued. 
1 have Mr. Caiger’s written opinion, certified on the 
23rd April. [He then read the opinion, that the 
the houses 147 and 148 were in a dangerous state. ] 
A notice, dated the 25th ult. from the police, was 
served on both Mr. Hunter and Mr. Maple on the 
27th, and those notices expired on the very day the 
accident occurred. [He read the notices, one of which 
has been already given—that which was served with 
respect to No. 147. It called upon the parties to 
take down that part of the wall next to No. 148, 
which bulged, to afford proper bearings for the tim- 
bers of the first-pair floor, and strengthen and support 
the same.] The fourteen days’ notice means that that 
time should be given to complete the works. 

Mr. Cook: The 72ud section does not say fourteen 
days, it says “ forthwith.” 

By Mr. Dyke: It is the duty of the district sur- 
veyor to watch the works going on. It is the duty 


of the police to see the shoring-up forthwith of pre- 
mises pronounced dangerous. I contend that when 
the district surveyor saw the chimney breast removed, 
it was the duty of the district surveyor to inform the 


I | Commissioners of Police of the altered state of cir- 


cumstances. 

By the Coroner: No report whatever reached us 
during the fourteen days after the notice was given, 
and I had no knowledge how far the works had pro- 
ceeded. 

By the Jury: It is the duty of the Commissioners 
of Police not to order the shoring the premises pro- 
nounced dangerous, but to do it themselves at once. 
No doubt of that. I should not wait for a district 
surveyor’s certificate. Ifthe works contained in the 
commissioners’ notice are not done, we should have 
immediately applied to a magistrate for a summons 
against the parties. We had no power to interfere 
until the expiration of fourteen days. (?) It depends 
upon circumstances as to whether it is dangerous to 
cut away chimney breasts. It is a proper precaution 
to be taken to shore up a wall when chimney breasts 
are cut away. 

When the inquiry was resumed on Tuesday, Mr. 
Reeves was first called, and presented the report of 
Mr. Caiger, another surveyor of the police commis- 
sioners, stating that the premises were in a dangerous 
state when he viewed them on the 23rd of April. 
The meaning of the word dangerous might not imply 
that they were in such a state as to endanger life. 
When that was considered the case, the commis- 
sioners would immediately shore up themselves. I 
am told that the premises were already shored be- 
tween 147 and 148. With proper precautions taken, 
the mere cutting away of the chimuey breasts would 
not be objectionable. That is clearly contemplated 
by the notice served on Mr. Hunter on the part of 
the commissioners of police. I did not communicate 
the nature of the police notice to Mr. Baker. It is 
not in accordance with the 38th section of the Me- 
tropolis Buildings Act to do this, and is out of course. 
The builder is to furnish the district surveyor with 
that information. 

Mr. Dyke (a juror).—There is a fearful delay of 
fourteen days, and yet although you have had the 
wall certified as dangerous, you do not communicate 
at all with the district surveyor. 

Witness said there was nothing prescribed in the 
Act compelling him to do so. 

Mr. Cook called attention to the 72nd section of 
the Act, and asked whether the witness did not-con- 
sider that under that the police were bound at once 
to shore up the wall. 

Witness.—The reason that was not done was, that 
the wall was already reported to be shored up. It is 
the duty of the commissioners, immediately that pre- 
mises are pronounced dangerous, to shore up. The 
73rd section states that the police shall go before a 
magistrate, and that the magistrate shall fix the time 
when the works shall be done. In this.instance, the 
police assumed the authority of the magistrate. 

Mr. F. H. Caiger, assistant architect and surveyor 
of the metropolitan police, examined.—I am assistant 
surveyor to the metropolitan police. The order to 
view these premises is dated the 20th, and I did not 
receive it till the 22nd. The cause of the delay is the 
routine the order has to go through. I inspected the 
premises on the 23rd. The result of my inspection 
was that each end, the east and west end, was bulged. 
I told Sparrow Harrison, Mr. Hunter’s foreman, that 
they must come down. I then went to 147, Mr. 
Maple’s, and inspected his side of the party wall, as 
well as the other portions of the house. There was 
not the slightest appearance of fracture on Mr. Maple’s 
side. There were no works going on at thattime. He 
told me he contemplated raising the first floor of No. 
147 to the same height as the floor of 146, so as to 
make them the same height. The Act specifies that 
the district surveyor shall have all works certified to 
him, whether they have been previously reported to 
the police or not. 

By Mr. Baker (the district surveyor).—There is a 
special fee for taking notice of dangerous structures, 
by the police. The police commissioner receives it. 

By Mr. Giffard.— We observed in this case, in not 
going to view the premises within fourteen days after 
the notice, the ordinary rule of our department. 

Mr. David Reading examined.—I am a surveyor. 
I was engaged by Mr. Hunter as his surveyor, and 
prepared plans for rebuilding the back part of Mr. 
Hunter’s premises, which had been injured by fire. 
The works commenced in the beginning of April, 
Mr. Johnson being the builder. I visited the pre- 
mises two or three times a day. On the evening 
before the accident I was on the premises with Mr. 
Baker. He never said a word about the danger of 
the wall or premises. I met him by appointment, 
and showed him the order made by the commissioners 
of police. He seemed surprised at the notice, and 
said he had not seen it before. He did not say a 





word about the police-order not being calculated to 


— 





prevent danger. He had written me a letter dated 
the 7th of May, in which he complained of the 
cutting away the chimney breasts and other 
without giving him notice, contrary to the 20th sec. 
tion of the Act, and threatening to summon Mr. 
Hunter before the magistrates at the Clerkenwell 
Police Court. Mr. Baker said he would insist upon 
having the whole of the brickwork taken out and 
properly done throughout the whole of the wall, and 
not half the wall as we had done it. I wanted the 
wall down, and I went with Mr. Baker to Mr, M. 

to ask his consent, and when they told Mr. Maple the 
wall was defective, he replied, “You are defective, 
Mr. Baker is defective, and I am defective.” Mr, 
Hunter also objected to taking the wall down, | 
urged them both to have that wall down. 

By the jury.—I was not aware of the contents of 
the notice served upon Mr. Hunter and Mr. Maple 
by the police, or if it had been served upon the 
builders. I have a very indistinct recollection of 
having heard that the builders had received a notice 
of any kind. A builder would be very culpable in a 
case of emergency for not showing such a notice to 
his surveyor. When I drew the plans, I intended 
the chimney breasts to be cut away. I gave no 


under-pioning. I had a conversation with Mr. Moore, 
Mr. Johnson’s clerk of the works, on the subject, and 
it was understood that the brick wall was to be taken. 
out in small pieces. I attribute the falling of the 
houses to the defective manner in which the works 
on Mr. Maple’s premises were being done. [I entirely 
agree with the statement of Mr. Reeves, the surveyor 
of the police. . ' 
Some other evidence having been heard, the inqui 
was adjourned till Friday, 22nd. 








DANGEROUS STRUCTURES AND THE 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 


Tue lamentable accident which has occurred in 
Tottenham-court-road, from the falling of houses, re- 
sulting in the loss of life, and the various cases, of a 
like nature, which have previously happened, call 
public attention to the Metropolis Building Act, to 
ascertain what provisions the Legislature has made to 
prevent so great an evil. Soon after the passing of 


for private circulation, with the title —‘ The Metropo- 
litan Building Act, 1855. The office and duties of a 
District Surveyorl By W. L. Donaldson, Solicitor to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects,”—and I ex- 
tract a passage from it, which appears to me to show 
clearly the defect of the regulation in the Act as to 
dangerous structures. 
“There is another duty to be performed by a dis- 
trict surveyor, which will not originate with himsdf, 
but will arise when he may be called upon by the 
commissioners ” named in the Act (viz. “ If the struc- 
tare be within the City of London, or the liberties 
thereof, the commissioners are the ‘ commissioners of 
sewers of the City of London ;’ so where the struc- 
ture is situated elsewhere, the commissioners are 
‘the commissioners of the police of the metropolis ’) : 
this is, to survey any structure which may appear 
to be in a dangerous state. 

The district surveyor, however, is required to make 


receive, with respect to any structure being in such 
dangerous state (sec. 69). ; 
As before mentioned, the exemption of the build- 
ings and works specified in sec. 6, from the regulation 
and supervision of the Act, does not extend to Part 2, 
‘ Dangerous Structures,’ but they are liable to sections 
69 to 88, mentioned®of the Act. Therefore, all such 
buildings are to be watched as to their security. 


exercise much vigilance respecting dangerous struc- 
tures, and they should give immediate notice to the 
commissioners of any information they may have re- 
ceived on the subject, for frequently loss of life has 
occurred from dangerous buildings falling down; 
and, even if there has been no neglect on the part 
of a district surveyor, it may be difficult in many 
cases for him to satisfy the public mind that such 
was the case. 

It is to be observed that the commissioners are not 
bound to employ the district surveyor to make the 
survey, but they may employ any surveyor ; but on 
can be no doubt it will be most to the way 
the public, that the district surveyor should = 
surveyor employed to carry out this part of the Si 
His character of district surveyor, which he will s 
retain, will give more authority to the proceodings. 
In the City of London, ~ district surveyor 
already been employed in such cases.” 2 

I think the a clearly shows that the ag 
the present provisions of the Act is the divi . 
responsibility ; and the evidence, in all these cases, 
published in the public papers, proves the old adage, 
that “what is every one’s duty is but little atten 





direction for the holes to be cut in the party wall for . 


the Act, a small pamphlet was published, I believe, ' 


known to the commissioners any information he may ” 


It is very important that district surveyors should 
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to by any.” The consequence is, that the important 
matter of preventing accidents from dangerous build- 
‘ngs is not sufficiently provided for. 

By the extract it is shown that very little respon- 
ability is thrown by the Act on the district surveyor: 
jn fact, the district surveyor is only required to make 
jnown to the commissioners “ any information he 
may receive with respect to any structure being in 
such state as aforesaid.” 

If he does this, his duty is at an end, unless he is 
employed by the commissioners. : 

By the evidence on the present inquest, it appears 
that the district surveyor did give information, but 
the surveyor of the commissioners contends he ought 
to have renewed his information; but where is the 
legal obligation to do this: then there is the sur- 

r of the owner of the property in this case— 
three surveyors,—and yet, is any one of them respon- 
sible? I certainly think, under the Act, the district 
surveyor, unless he withholds information he has 
received in such cases, has no responsibility where 
the commissioners choose their own surveyor, and 
this the commissioners specially do, at least elsewhere 
than in the City of London. It is to be hoped that 
the Building Act will be amended in this respect, 
and let the responsibility respecting dangerous bnild- 
ings be thrown upon the district surveyor, and let 
him be paid proper fees for his responsibility and 
labour in so important a matter. The public will be 
benefited by such an arrangement, and you may 
depend upon it there will be less loss of life from 
falling houses. A HovusEHOLDER. 


PRINCIPAL WORKS CHOSEN BY PRIZE- 
HOLDERS IN THE ART -UNION OF 
LONDON TO THIS DATE. 


From the Royal Academy.—The Child’s Grave, J. W. 8. 
Mann, 2001. ; Falstaff proposing to marry Dame Quek, 
D. W. Deane, 1002.; Devonshire Fishing Village, H. 
Jutsum, 50/.; Lausanne, Evening, H. Moore, 501.; A 
Fishing Harbour, W. W. Fenn, 35/. ; The Vale of Bettws, 
N.W., F. W. Hulme, 402. ; Marlborough Forest, J. Stark, 
350. ; Lynmouth Bridge and Tor, N.W., W. Havell, 207. ; 
Faces in the Fire, J. Brett, 312. 10s.; Among the Wild 
Flowers, J. D. Watson, 201. 

From the Royal Scottish Academy. — Scene among the 
Islands of Loch Awe, McN. Maclean, 302. 

From the Society of British Artists.— Gipsy Camp, W. 
Shayer, 80/.; Beach at the Mumbles, Geo. Wolfe, 501. ; 
A Hazy Morning on the Thames, H. J. Boddington, 351. ; 
The interrupted Meal, G. Armfield, 36/. 15s. ; On Holm- 
wood Common, G. Cole, 30/.; A Country Ale-house, W. 
Shayer, 307. ; Castle and Town of Heidelberg, J. Dobbing, 
301,; On the River Usk, J. Tennant, 37/.; Fairlight Glen, 
J, Godet, 252. ; The Prawn Fisher, W. Shayer, 28/. 

From the National Institution. — A Family Group, H. B. 
Willis, 807.; Winter Sunset, G. A. Williams, 75/.; The 
Stepping Stones, F. Underhill, 357.; Harvester’s Repast, 
F, Underhill, 602.; The coming Squall, T. S. Robins, 
261, 5s. ; Forresters, H. Barrand, 25/,; Early Morning, 
H. B, Willis, 427. ; Master Ford searching for Falstaff, 
BR. 'W. Buss, 172. ; - Morning, E. Hayes, A.R.H.A.15/. 
P my the British Institution.—Gleaners, A. Jerome, 


. 58, 

New Water-Colour Society. — Sorrento, Italy, T. L. 
Rowbotham, 40/. ; Margate Roads, T. 8. Robins, 312. 10s.; 
Pha rod Dieppe, T. 8. Robins, 18/.; The Stag Rocks, 

, 300, 














ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 


Tux annual general meeting of this society was 
held on Wednesday, the 20th, at the Rooms of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, Mr. Godwin in 
the chair. Mr. Wyatt Papworth, honorary secretary, 
read the report of the council, and the balance-sheet. 
It appears that there are now 313 members, and that 
the income for the past year was 419/. ; the amount 
expended was about 219/. leaving in hand the sum of 
200. for the works still due to the subscribers of 
that year. ‘The report said,— 

. “For the year 1856-7 just concluded, one part, contain- 
ing eleven plates of illustrations to the letters A and B; 
en issued, At the time these plates were formed, 
© amount in hand would no more than cover their 
expense, but as subscriptions have been paid in to a larger 
amount, preparations are now being made for another 
Series to contain illustrations to the letter C, which will be 
put in hand after the next meeting of the committee. Any 
our friends having drawings or sketches referring to 
subjects named in the list sent out, or to any article 
under that letter which they may consider eligible, are 
Tequested to submit them for acceptance. The thanks of 
, © society are particularly due to the following contri- 
utors who have this eg so liberally Lae pe their collec- 
tions of original sketches at the disposal of the committee, 
viz.— Messrs. any Drake, John Starforth, E. H. Mar. 
eau, G. Somers larke, J. W. Walton, F. P. Cockerell, 
Mf Boutcher, W. Lightly, S. S. Teulon, R. H. Shout, 
bo owler, jun. and the following members of the com- 
t Hh, Messrs. Arthur Ashpitel, Octavius Hansard, 
+ il. Lewis, J. M. Lockyer, and H. R. Newton.” 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
Teport, said it was scarcely creditable to the profes- 
Sion that there were only 313 members to such a 
Society, and urged the desirability of obtaining at least 

additional members, so that the work might be 
carried on with vigour, and more matter be given to 
each subscriber for his guinea. What had been done, 
and that too without ever getting into debt, was an 
evidence that the work would be carried to an end. 
at one-fourth of the “Dictionary” was com- 
He pointed out the care that was taken to 





make each article correct, by sending the slips to 
sixteen members of the committee, who altered or 
added according to their knowledge. 

Mr. W. P. Griffith pointed out some objections to 
a proposal in the report to continue the year 1856-7 
(commenced May, 1856) to the end of December 
next,—the object of which proposal was to make the 
subscriptions payable on the Ist of January in each 
year; and ultimately this clause was withdrawn, and 
the report so altered was adopted. 

Thanks were voted to the officers of the society, to 
the auditors, to contributors of illustrations, and to 
the Council of the Institute for the use of the 
rooms,—Mr. F.H. Lewis, Mr. Williams, Mr. Octavius 
Hansard, Mr. C. C. Nelson, and others, taking part. 

Mr. John Papworth explained at some length the 
mode pursued to obtain revision of the articles, and,— 

Mr. Burnell showed the great necessity for this 
which existed, and gave examples. In the case of the 
article on “ Crushing Weight,” which he had written, 
he was perfectly staggered by the errors he found in 
the books referred to as authorities,—extraordinary 
misprints, the decimal points wrongly placed, and 
repeated so in book after book. In one of Mr. Fair- 
bairn’s works he said the crushing weight of a certain 
material given in one page as 70 Ibs. to the square 
inch was stated in another to be 70,000 lbs. The 
state of our knowledge on this head, he thought, was 
very unsatisfactory. 








PREVENTION OF FIRES. 


In the Builder of some two weeks ago, you in- 
serted some remarks from a correspondent relative to 
the prevention and reduction of fires in buildings, by 
closiog all apertures, and preventing the access of air. 
This, as you remarked, is impracticable to a great ex- 
tent, although there is little doubt many fires might 
be confined to the rooms they originate in, if “ pre- 
sence of mind ” were used by individuals in closing 
the doors, &c. to such. It is well known that for 
some time the water thrown upon a fire has the effect 
of increasing rather than diminishing it. Many 
chemical substances are opposed to combustion— 
alum, sulphur and many others. Why does not 
science impress these into the service of fire-ex- 
tinguishing ? These might be-kept in a state of con- 
centrated solution, in small receptacles, attached to 
each engine, and gradually mixed with the water 
while the pumping was in operation at a fire. I can 
conceive little difficulty in mechanical skill devising 
such apparatus. Were common sense more in fashion 


than it is, we should see our houses constructed so} 


that a fire should not spread beyond the room or place 
in which it originated. Some months since I advo- 
cated that the doors might be partly (if not wholly), 
made of plateirou, and instead of the rude and anti- 
quated lath-and-plaster abominations called ceilings, 
plates of iron, from joist to joist, would form a very 
superior ceiling, not only fire-proof, but more cleanly : 
these could be painted, and easily cleaned, and capable 
of extensive ornamentation. Fires often spread from 
floor to floor, from the plaster giving way from the 
excessive heat below: the laths are thus exposed, and 
the flames, ever ready to ascend sooner than descend, 
speedily complete the process of destruction. 
ScINTILLA. 








ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


At the anniversary meeting of this society, held on 
Wednesday evening, May 13, by permission of the 
Directors of the Department of Science and Art, in 
the board-room, adjacent to the Architectural Museum, 
in Cromwell-road, South Kensington, the Rev. B. 
Webb, the secretary, read the eighteenth annual report 
of the committee. 

In the course of the report, the principal architec- 
tural works of the year were noticed. “The restorations 
of Ely Cathedral, by Mr. Scott,” it said, “ have been 
continued : the reredos is now completed, and the 
stained glass for the great east window will be finished 
(we hear) next week. Carlisle Cathedral, by Mr. Chris- 
tian’; and Llandaff, completed by Messrs. Prichard and 
Seddon, must also be particularly mentioned. Works 
are also in progress at Peterborough Cathedral, under 
Mr. Scott; and here Mr. Clayton has, with great 
success, painted a very dignified ‘ Majesty’ on the 
roof of the sanctuary. The Chapter of Lichfield has 
very favourably received a report from the committee 
appointed to advise upon the restoration of that 
cathedral, in which correct arrangements are strongly 
insisted upon: the opening of the choir to its aisles 
and to the transept has already effected a perfectly 
marvellous improvement in the interior effect of this 
cathedral church. A rebuilding of the east end is 
contemplated at Worcester; and your committee felt 
bound to express a hope in the Ecclesio/ogist that so 
important a step would not be undertaken without 
the highest professional advice. The clerestory win- 
dows of Westininster Abbey are to be filled with 
painted glass. Canterbury Cathedral has received 








farther enrichment in the same material; and for’ 
Chichester (where works are in progress under Mr. » 
Slater) Mr. Clayton has designed a noble window, * 
representing the Ze Deum, for the south transept.” 

At the conclusion of the report, Mr. A. J. B, 
Beresford Hope, after referring to the Manchester 
Exhibition of Art-Treasures, spoke strongly of the 
mala fides of the municipal authorities of Edinburgh - 


with respect to the rebuilding of Trinity College 


Church in that city. He also urged the restoration of - 
St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, and of the Chapter- 


house of Westminster. Mr. Scott added Ely Chapel > 
as another mediseval remain in London urgently need- © 
ing restoration. Lord Robert Cecil explained that 


the works at St. Alban’s Abbey were only suspended 


till something was decided about making the church ° 


the see of a new bishop. He also spoke of the dis- 
satisfaction with which the choice of judges for the 
New Government Offices was generally regarded. 

The treasurer presented the audited balance-sheet 
of the society’s accounts, showing a balance in hand 
of 707. 17s. 8d. j 

A paper, on the Paganism of the Middle Ages, as 
exhibited in their literature and art, was read by Mr. 
W. Burges, which gave rise to some conversation, in 
which various members took a part. 


The meeting then, after examining a collection of 
church-plate manufactured by Mr. Keith, proceeded » 
to visit the large and convenient apartment in which » 


the fine collection of casts of the Architectural Museum 
is now arranged. 








THE MAIN DRAINAGE OF THE METRO- 
POLIS. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS, 
AT a meeting of the Board, held on the 15th inst. 


a letter was received from the Secretary of the First 
Commissioner of Works, informing the Board that the 


report of the three gentlemen, to whom the main ~ 


drainage scheme sent up from this Board was referred, 
would not be ready before the end of next month. 
Mr. Carpmael moved that the thanks of the Board 


should be forwarded for this communication. He» 
took occasion to approve of the course which the » 
chief commissioner had adopted in the matter. A ~ 


very stormy and irregular discussion ensued, in which 
the chief commissioner’s treatment of the Board was 


bitterly inveighed against by some of the members, : 
and the chairman was obliged to call “ order,” seve- ' 


ral times. 
An amendment was moved and seconded, that a 


mere acknowledgment should be made, without re- » 


turning thauks. 

A long desultory discussion ensued, in which seve- 
ral members took part, some condemning, and some 
approving of the chief commissioner’s conduct, in ap- 
pointing persons to overlook the scheme of the Board. 

The amendment being lost, by 17 against and 14 
for it, the original motion was put and carried. 








ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 


Tue 30th anniversary dinner of the Artists’ Bene- 
volent Fund took place on Saturday, at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, Mr. Godwio, in the absence of Sir 
Robert Peel, presiding. Among the company present 
were Sir Charles Lock Eastlake, P.R.A.; Sir Wm. 
C. Ross, R.A.; David Roberts, R.A.; E. M. Ward, 
R.A.; J.T. Willmore, A.R.A.; J. H. Foley, A.R.A.; 
Mr. G. Dodd, Mr. J. H. Phillips, Mr. J. Absolon, 
Mr. B. R. Green, Dr. Thomson, Dr. Sibson, Mr. 
Thomas Waring, Mr. L. Pocock, Mr. Riviere, Mr. 
Wilbore, Mr. Cafe, Mr. Havhart, Mr. Lynch, Mr- 
Mole, Mr. John Dickinson, F.R.S.; Mr. Thomas 
Lupten, and numerous others connected with the arts. 

After the usual loyal and national toasts had been 
disposed of, 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of “ Pros- 
perity to the Artists’ Benevolent Fund,” referred to 
the increasing attention which of late years had been 
bestowed by the public upon art, and instanced the 
large amounts which had been paid for the pnrchase 
of pictures during the present season. He stated, 
that at the private view of the two water-colour 
societies purchases were made of works exhibited to 
the extent of 3.600/.; at the British Institution, the 
Suffolk-street Galleries, and the Portland Galleries, 
befure the opening of the Royal Academy, to the 
amount of 9,000/.; and that, adding the amount 
brought in by the Art-Union of London, and the 
sales at the Academy, the total of purchases made 
from the various exhibitions in London could not, in 
the present season, be less than 30,0007. Although 
these were gratifying proofs of an increased ap 
ciation of art on the part of the public, still it was 
incumbent upon the great body of artists to provide 
amongst themselves some funds which should be avail- 
able fur them, in the event of those unforeseen mis- 
fortunes which too often fell upon artists, even in the 
height of their prosperity. The Artists’ Fund was 
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established. so:long.since as 1810, and in’ 1827 it-re- 
ceived .a' charter of incorporation. At the. present 
mement..300 artists were members of the annuity 
fund; the benevolent fund being raised and supported 
byrthe donations and subscriptions of the patrons of 
the fine arts; and: was intended for the relief of the 

’ widows. and. orphans of the members of the annuity 
faad,. During the past year a sum of 863/..had been 
paid.as ‘dividends to widows, and 150/. to the orphans 
of deceased artists. 

The.toast was enthusiastically drunk, and in the 
course'of the evening: other toasts complimentary of 
the. Royal: Academy, and the officers of the benevolent 
and annuity, funds, were also proposed. 

The-amount of subscriptions received at the dinner 
amiounted.to 450/.—asum larger, we believe, than has 
been subscribed at any’ previous anniversary, 





NAPOLEON’S HOUSE AND TOMB, 
SAINT HELENA. 


Ir has been stated, in several of the leading Freneh 
aud English journals, that the French Government 
haveientered into arrangements with the English for 
the parchase’of Napoleon’s house at Longwood, and 
of the tomb. This story has often been repeated,.and 
isinearly always current in the Island of St. Helena. 
Obe'thing, however, is very clear, that if the French 
Gévernment. do: not take’ the matter in hand, in the 
course of a very few years there will be little or 


nothing left of the old house at Longwood; forit is’ 


rapidly crumbling away, more from ill usage than 
from. the effects of time: the two together have, 
however, played sad havoc with this interesting me- 
morial of the exiled Emperor. As it is on the crown 
lands, there’ is nothing to prevent a trausfer to the 
French: Government.. It is' too far gone to be 
restored: :all that:can be done is to bestow upon it 
sufficient repair to effect its preservation; and, to do 
this.jndiciously, so as to preserve its original form, as 
octupied: by Napoleon, it will be necessary to remove 
a whole:series of wooden slieds,. stores, huts, pigsties, 
arid.s s, which have’ been tacked: on to the 
original: building. These unsightly erections sadly 
disfigure: the: house, and ought never to have been 
placed: there: they are in a ruinous condition, and 
scarcely worth the expense of pulling down even for 
firewood. If these unsightly appendages are removed, 
thevexternal framework of the’old house will be pretty. 
mich: as~ when occupied. by Napoleon; except the 
wanton damage committed by the agents of the Hast 
India‘ Company, in converting Napoleon’s last abode 
oneatth into the out-buildings ofa farm. 

The entrance to Longwood is marked - by two little 
cottages} now, like every thing else, in a state of ruin- 
ous decay, once being lodges, though: now mere cabins. 
Close ‘to the'left is a squared stone, which’ marks the 
diétance from James Town, and the height above the 
seaj—1,7'77 feet.. From these decayed lodges a nar- 
row strip of sward leads direct both to the new and 
the old house, the former of which, though built 
expressly for, was never entered by, Napoleon. At 
the entranve’ to the’ house is a smiall trellised veran- 
dah, which .is the only thing in tolerablé repair, and 
retains much of its original appearance. It is cut 
and seribbled over with names and initials of visitors 
in every accessible part: it is reached by dilapidated 
stéps;covered with moss and stunted grass. From 
this verandah we enter direct into the first room. 
Ié is a wooden structure, being an addition to the 
original building before it was made ready for the 
occupation of Napoleon. It has long since been 
completely dismantled, and utterly stripped of every- 

ii The walls, floors, ceilings, and windows, 
are in a ruinous condition, rapidly crumbling to 
tion by the knives of relic-seekers. The fireplace 
and chimney are tottering to decay,—bits: of brick 
or stone, and even chips of mortar being carried 
away: by visitors, so that everything movable has long 
since disappeared. It is covered with dirty cobwebs, 
aid what remains of the internal walls are scribbled 
all over with names, dates, and initials in chalk, which 
is generally provided by the cicerone of the place, for 

e express use of such of the visitors as may be trou- 
bled with the cacoethes scribendi. This, the largest 
room in: the house, was used as the ante-chamber or 
ae and was lighted by five windows and a 
sdsh door. It commands a fine view over a very 
picturesque part of the island. 

From this apartment we enter into the most inte- 
resting room of all, that in which Napoleon breathed 
hie last, and the one most wantonly desecrated. It 
isan utter ruin, being occupied by farm machinery 
for“winnowing and crushing corn. It is completely 
changed, being entirely altered for fitting up the 
nisterials of the machinery, which is itself in a 
state-of decay, Daylight shows through the roof in 
several directions, and when last there myself, part of 
the-roof.over the spot where he died had fallen in 
alfogether) and covered the floor, It is a miserable 


pieces: it has been cut and hacked in every direc- | 


place, and has the appearance of having been wantonly 
defaced for the express purpose of desecrating a. spot: 
so interesting in its associations with the memory of 
the fallen Emperor. Englishmen/are ashamed when 
they euter this melancholy ruin, and well indeed they 
might be. It.is a.dark and dismal hole; dimly lit. by 
two windows, between which Napoleon died. From 
this we pass into a room still more dark than the 
former, which was the dining-room : it was lit by a 
glazed door, not having any window init. Visitors 
at present grope'through this: room to reach the last 
at. this end of the building, which was the Emperor’s 
library,—a small room, formerly with three windows, 
now entirely dismantled and used as a store-room. 


The remaining. part of the building, now a large 
stable, was originally divided into: four small rooms, 
used by Napoleon,—one his bedroom; another his 
study, the third his bathroom, .and the fourth, a 
mere cell, was: the room occupied by the valet-de- 
chambre. These are all entirely obliterated, and to 
reach them it is necessary ‘to pass into the yard, as 
the original door has been blocked up, its place being 
visible in one of the stalls of the stable, for which it 
is-now used. 

The extent of accommodation enjoyed by Napoleon 
during his exile in Saint Helena’will.be readily under- 
stood and painfully felt, when it is. stated that his 
whole suite of apartments consisted of only six small 
rooms and a bathroom: the whole were of limited 
dimensions, the building having been originally a mere 
temporary summer cottage of the deputy-governor. 
All the apartments are on the ground-floor. The 
outbuildings are now used as sheds for cattle, stables, 
and stores. They’ are quite dilapidated, and in a 
ruinous condition. Some of these miserable stables 
are interesting as having been occupied by Las Casas, 
Montholon, Gourgaud, and Barry O’Meara, whose 
names are for ever associated with Napoleon in 
exile. 

Part of Longwood House is covered with small 
thick slates, attached to common battens’ by wooden 
pious, which are continually slipping down from decay 
of. the pins and battens. The: other part is: merely 
covered with thick brown ‘paper, daubed over with 
tar, and’ many of the buildings were so covered: in 
Napoleon’s time. Internally the walls are stripped 
to the stone; and not a wreck remains to tell how they 
were coloured or papered: the plastering’is all knocked 
down, and the boarding in every’part in the last state 
of dilapidation, as much from ill usage as from the 
effect of Time’s “effacing ' fingers.” 

Immediately after Napoleon’s death, the house and 
outbuildings were converted into a farmstead, and’ 
ruthlessly defaced by the Government of the day, 
the house occupied by General Bertrand being used 
as the residence of the worthy ‘farmer: thus for the 
long space of thirty-six ‘years Napoleon’s last home’ 
has been barbarously employed as- a’ receptacle for 
cattle. 

The site of one of the little patehes of garden which’ 
used to front his bedroom is walled off for cattle-pens : 
the other is occupied’ by the horse-gearing used for 
driving the farm machinery, which encumbers the 
inside of the room in which he died. The only 





| 


remaining mark of his grounds’‘is a little stone tank, 


| in which the fallen Emperor essayed to keep a few 
| fishes for his amusement: it is choked up and covered 
with weeds. It appears formerly to have been under 
the shelter ofa small’ bank, to protect it from the 
, trade winds, which blow unceasingly over it. A 
little to the eastward is-a cireular mound of earth, 
with a few straggling shrubs scattered about, which 
is said to mark the grave of a favourite horse. There 
is one interesting memorial left,—an old tree in front 
lof the house, under which he often sat. It was 
recognised by Emanuel de Las Casas, when he accom- 
panied Prince de Joinville to Saint Helena for the 
| exhumation of Napoleon’s body. The elder Las Casas 
"was conversing with Napoleon under the shelter of 
this tree when he was arrested by Sir Hudson Lowe. 
If the French Government really obtain possession 
of this house, what is to be done with it? It is too 
far gone to be merely: repaired; and to effect a 
thorough restoration, the change effected would be so 
complete, as in a measure to destroy the interest 
attached to the present building. Externally it may 
be easily patched up” and preserved from further 
decay,—for the stonework consists of rough rubble 
set in mud; but as ail the interior is stripped bare to 
the walls, it would be a mere sham imitation to 
attempt A agg: them into anything like their original 
state. True, it would be Longwood: still,—but not 
the Longwood of Napoleon. It has been proposed to 
remove the desecrated buildings altogether, and erect 
a monument on their site: at-present they are a: blot 
on the scutcheon of England—or at least of the East- 
Iudia Company—for it was ruined by the Company’s 
agents; and Englishmen are heartily ashamed of the 
wanton desecration. The Tomb Valley. is. a quiet, 
secluded 


covered with thriving grass, interspersed with clumps 





» Of considerable scenic beauty, well. 


i, 
———— 


of furze and bramble; which. gives it an entirely . 
English appearance, though numerous tropical. plants 
are visible, especially the aloe, whose lofty flower is 
conspicuous in many places. The hills in the neigh. 
bourhood are well wooded and pleasingly diversitelt 

On the bounding hill to the left of the tomb look. 
ing: up the valley is a line of firs, said: to. be-the 
remains of the letter N, planted-on the slope enclosing. 
the valley on this side. 

In cousequence of the sinuous windings of the: 
the tomb itself is not visible till.we enter'the littl 
glade; then, on suddenly emerging.from the 
path, it stands at once before us, shadowed.by,a fey: 
tall firs, cypress, and weeping willows. 

The tomb:is placed nearly in the centre of.a narrow 
patch of ground occupying. the middle of the: valley, 
This small space is separated from the rest of.the. 
property by a:common wooden:.paling, now sadly 
touched by the hand of Time;.and bearing. evidence. 
of rapid decay. These: are the original palings 
erected, after the Emperor’s funeral, to mark: out the. 
limit of the land purchased for that purpose. Within: 
these: time-blanched _ railings are. scattered about at 
random a. few fir-trees, with. several of the:sombre: 
plume-like.China:cypresses, and a scion ‘or two:of:the: 
original weeping willow, so intimately connected.with. 
the ‘history of this interesting valley of the. “shadow. 
of'death.” The remains ofthe ever-famous “ weeping 
willows.” were carried .away,to France by Prince-de. 
Joinville. 

In the’ centre of the enclosure, formed. by: the 
wooden railings, stands the empty tomb, sunk deepin 
the ground, lined with masonry, fenced in by some 
common iron palisades, fixed in island’stone. On the 
top‘of'these iron rails hes been thrown a common'roof 
of thatch;-to protect it from-raio, and: keepit'asaiaeh 
as possible from decay.- At'tiutes;: however, this tem 
porary thatch is removed; so that. the whole placeris 
entirely open'to the elements. 

At the bottom of the tomb, which is lined with. 
solid masonry, is a receptacle'formed to:receive the: 
coffin, which was then covered by a large slab'of stone’ 
upwards of 6 feet long and.3-broad: On thisalaks 
was a layer of solid masonry, secured by c 
cement, which protected: the:coffin’ from’ the 
damp, as well as from the weight’ of the superinemn. 
bent earth. 

Internally the walls are’ ‘plastered over witli lin; 
which is, however, chipped ‘and. cracked: in cord 
places, while in. other parts the plaster’ has fallen off: 
in one'or two’ places the walls are" bulged,’ from’ the 
pressure of the adjacent earth. It must have been 
well built originally, orit would~ not. have stood open’ 
to the influence ‘of ‘the. weather, .as it has-done forse" 
many ‘years, Which ‘is the more’ remarkable;' as’ it was’ 
necessarily executed in.a great hurry, and under con- 
siderable difficulties. . It is:a:Jittle:.damp: inside; but . 
not so mtuch' as might have been’ expected frour its 
situation,.in the bed of a deep: valley, and close toa 
copious:spring:. Occasionally, in-times of heavy rain,. 
when'the ground is saturated’ from’ the drainage*of 
the surrounding hills, it contains a few feet of water. 
I have more than once seen it in this condition. As 
a matter of course, the inside walls are -seratched- aud. 
scribbled over with names and writing,—thus carrying 
this inveterate habit into the'very grave, Thereméy: 
be-traced the straggling remains of many a-linbof’ 
poetry run mad,.and prose-on stilts, partly. effaced-by: 
the green moss and lichen which ever accompaay 
moisture. Some of the relic-hunters have chippedoff- 
pieces from the hard lava coping stones; and others 
have been more free than welcome with:pieces stolew 
from the railings, nothing being too hard or too hearty: 
for the genuine sentimental hero-worshipper. Of the 
shrubs and flowers piously planted by Madame Ber- 
trand and companions in exile, nothing remains: they’ 
haye long since disappeared. 

A few willows from the old: stock still droop neat 
the tomb, .and slips are plentifully cultivated ims 
adjoining patch of ground, to: sapply the demand 
created by the numerous pilgrims to the tomb, of 
whieh: considerable quantities are annually: sold andi 
cartied ‘to Europe and Amierica: by’ the happy’ pat 
chasers. J 

Napoleon was not buried in- seare n eee 
but in'a ‘patch of land peer gt y for-the*pare” 
pose. tne his own wish to be. buried“ there, int 
case the English Government would not. allow’ his’ 
remains 'to ‘be carried-:to France, whieh: tarned out to 
be the’case. The ground was purchased by the Bast 
India Company, of the Torbett family, for the sum 
1,2007. * of 

Having been fortunate enough to obtain'a copy” 
the receipt given by the proprietor in exchange [0 
the lost instalment of the purchase-money, the reader’ 
may perhaps peruse it as an interesting document con- 
nected with the last’ days of Napoleon, Tee 

“ Island of St. Helena, 10th April, 1826.. 

“Received from. the Governor and Council, on a 

half. of the ‘Honourable. East-India:. Company, . 





sum of: seven. hundred. pounds, being the balanee:of- 
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dwelve husdred pounds granted me by the said 
Honourable-Company, in full of all and any demand 
or.claim by:me, my heirs and assigns, for the inter- 
‘ment of the late Grngnat BoNaPaRTE in my 
unds, and for the free use and access to and from 
fhe tomb. and read thereto leading, and the full and 
sole occupaney of the space surrounding the said 
tomb by the railing now thereon erected, without any 
obstruction to the same by me, my heirs, executors, 
administrators, or assigns, DURING THE PERIOD for 
which the same -may be required, together with all 
and every the rights, customs, and privileges, as now 
enjoyed and claimed in behalf of the East-India Com- 
pany. (Signed) R. ToRBETr. 
Witness—J. B. Brooke. 
C. Buaxke.” 


*< True copy. 
(Signed) 


Ed 


Wa. Hy. SEALE, 
Colonial Secretary.” 


It will be.seen from the above document, that/five 
rs after Napoleon’s death the English authorities 
still persisted in calling him GENERAL Bonaparte, 
and that the land was not purchased in perpetuity, 


but only for the period for which it. might be required. | 


ould the authorities have foreseen that, within fourteen 
from ‘the above date, his remains would be 


after death, but few are.aware-of the. difficulty. which 
occurred at the time in finding sufficient plaster for 
the purpose. ° 

Antommarchi states that Sir Hudson Lowe said 
to him, “ ‘ You-have asked ‘for plaster to take a mask 
of the defunct: one of my surgeons.is very able in 
these kind of operations: he «will assist you. I 
thanked his Excelleney: the moulding is.a thing so 
easy, that I could do it without aid. Buri HaD;No) 
PLASTER. Madame Bertrand had only received, in| 
spite of her reclamations, a KIND.OF CHALK. 
scarcely knew what.to do, when Dr. Burton indicated 
a place where gypsum might be found. The admiral 
(Lambert) gave his orders, a boat put to sea, and a 
few hours afterwards.returned with some fragments, 
whieh we.calcined. I thus had plaster, and moulded 
the face.” Ican explain why Madame Bertrand _re- 
ceived a kind of chalk instead of plaster of Paris, as 
asked for. Mre Andrew Darling, the purveyor and 
undertaker to Longwood, who made the coffins and 
superintended the funeral of Napoleon, left behind 
him in MSS. a very interesting account of his pro- 
ceedings on this occasion, a copy of which was given 





me by Mr. Charlette, his executor. The following 
‘extract from this curious document explains all about 


ithe chalk, It is dated the day Napoleon died. 


translated to France with the honours due to a! “5th May, Saturday.—Went up about 12.0’clock 


erowned head ? 


in the day (to Longwood), met Mr. Dutton with a 


After the exhumation, the ground of course beeame letter from Sir Thomas Reed, 40 send up some 


gace more private property, as in terms of the agree- 


| plaster of Paris ; but as I knew there was none to 


ment it reverted back to the original proprietor, in| be purchased, and none in store, having been. on.the 
whose family it still-remains. his family claimed | }ook-out for the same article that same morning, and 


the right.aud exercised the privilege of exhibiting the 


the day before, aud found that the only thing I eould 


tomb, for whieh they charged a fee, and kept it for | find was to grind down some images, apd use the 
their own-henefit. ‘The Company and its officers had material; but as the expense of them was consider- 


right of way to the tamb, but not the public—hence 
the origin .of the present gratnity,—for to reach the 
tomb enclosure other land of the proprietor must be 
passed. It -has been oecasionally .sub-let to other 
parties, by way of speculation; who trafficked in the 
enthusiasm -of-visitors, and-Jeyied: black mail on every 


able, and not certain.of the -materials answering, 
I declined doing .so till I had orders; there- 
fore, proceeded ,to Longwood House, where I knew 
Sir Thomas Reed was, and there found him and 
the governor in front of the new house. Told the 
| circumstance to: the governor, when. he recommended 


oneapproaching its preciccts. It,has more than once the plan as it had been requested by Madame Ber- 


been offered forsale, as’ the: following advertisement, 
eut'from a Saint (Helena paper, will.show, in which 
the:tomb .is‘in fact-the prineipal item :— 

“Napoleons Tomb.—For Sule, the Freehold Estate 
at Saint, Helena, called Napoleon Vale, which con- 
tains the.7omd of ‘Napoleon,Jate Emperor of the French. 

The proprietors: being desirous of making a division 
of their jotat. property, hereby invite offers for the 
purchase of this valuable estate, thereby affording to 
capitalists.an.eligible opportunity for an investment, 
which may be promptly and profitably reimbursed. 

‘The-estate will-be.sald.subject to the negociations 
with the French, Government (now pending)-for the 
ore of the tomb for 40,000 francs: Apply, &c. 

1st, June, 1855.” 

Here the proprietors demand 1,600/. for the tomb, 
the land for which they originally sold for 1,200/.— 
which is not:far short: of the-value of the-whole pro- 


: henee.the :tomb is offered as the speculative | 


tt for the Baraums of the island,—the prospective 
40,000 franes, being held out as a tempting lure. 

There is a,strange.and curious fact connected with 
the history..of this grave not generally.so well known 
#8 most-events in his strangely varied life. 


| 


Napoleon | 


was buried under:his.4i¢chen hearth-stones ! Whether 


it arose fromany. difficulty, at: the time of closing his 
sepulchre,.of getting slabs of stones sufficiently large, 
or whether from hurry, or whatever other cause, 


tertam.it is, the three slabs which finally closed his, 


grave were-taken from his kitchen-hearth at Long- 
wood. They formed a flat-covering,.and were left 
alone in their nakedness, without name, date, or initial 
g put upon them,—and properly so,.as a name on 

t grave would:have been superfluous. 
Antommarchi observes, in his “ Derniérs Moments 
de. Napoleon,” that “ Une énorme pierre, qui devait 
tre. employé dans. le- construction de la nouvelle 
Jaaison de l’Emperour, est destinée & fermer sa tombe. 
céerémonies religieuses terminées, on recouvre la 
Magonnerie d’une couche de ciment,” which was 
strictly -verified at.the exhumation, except that the 
stone immediately covered the coffin, instead of 
ng the exterior tomb-stone, which.was, in fact, 
formed by three slabs.as above mentioned, which were 

carried away. by the Prince de Joinville. 

Thongh no epitaph was graven on tbe stones, yet 
one was written, -by a venerable resident of Saint 
Helena, Major Sampson, himself a soldier, who had 
Seen some service in the stirring times.in which he 
lived. “It isnot remarkable for length, high-sounding 
Phrases, or elegance of expression ; yet it. expresses a 
great deal. Though written in uncouth metre and 
aes eo it is ay suggestive. Here it 
~ 10 its-simplicity and truth, as taken from his ow 
lips, at the tomb itself ;— om 

* The stones that is ki 
Closed at last mupulsoteaees Si 
Most persons are familiar with the well-known cast 
or mask of Napoleon’s: features, taken immediately 


| 


| 


trand. I then mounted my horse, came to town, 
purchased the figures to the.number of 150, all. small, 
| got the men that I had at.work, and set about pound- 
ing them, which having completed, I had two Chinese 
in waiting, and started them.off with the; powder, and 
‘then left town anyself for Longwood.” In another 
‘part, alluding to other matters, he says,—* A mattress 
is now in my possession, amongst-the stores, being 
‘much marked by the stains of blood, &c. from him, 
‘when he was turned round -to shave the back part of 
his head, for the bust which was taken on the 7th 
May,*by Doctors ‘Burton and Antommarchi, and 
‘ afterwards.a bust taken from the same, which ‘was 
very fair considering the time he had’been dead, and 
| the roughness-of the material, which was packed up, 
aud taken by Antommarchi, for the ‘intention, as’ I 
was told by ‘Madame Bertrand, ‘to--be-sent to: Canova, 
for a model in marble.” 

A little further on he observes, “* Much timezhaving 
been lost, and a delay in ‘taking the -bust, avd the 
smell getting to be none of the plessantest, I felt 
anxious to have ‘him put into ‘the coffin, having the 
people all ready ‘for the:purpose,” ‘&c. &c. 

There-was no need of.seuding a- boat out to get the, 
necessary gypsum for’ this. operation, as itis found on 
the hills in the vicinity of Longwood itself, where I 
have collected it for the very same purpose of taking 
a cast. ‘The images :alladed to were the small com- 
‘mon. cats,: dogs, parrots,:&c. so commonly.sold forty 
years ago, before the Italian hawkers had taken their 
present more respectable position as dealers in 
superior casts from:real:works of art. 

In .a. wooden vhut or .sentry-box -near. the ‘tomb 
enclosure, the eustos:rotulorym, or cicerone, keeps 
the ** Visitors’ Books,” :for the convenience of suchas 


may be disposed: to jot down. their thoughts on visit- 


ing this interesting spot. It is needless: to.say these 
books are full of rhymes and rhapsodies in all Jan- 
guages-—Dutch, German, French, English, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Arabic, ‘Persian, Hindustani, and even 
one.or two in the’ Chinese character. 

The English writers are generally amusing from 
their absurdity, and the French from the air of regret 
or defiance which pervades most of them. 

One French -visitor ‘writes ‘thus, in unmistakeable 
characters,—— 

J'ai vuen—et jai maudit | ! 
Another follows him up by a sentence equally short 
and -pithy,— 
Honte et Uéprise dV’ Angleterre! ! 
A third is brief, hut pathetic—thus,— 
St. Hélne-——-Hudson Lowe |! !! 
Another falls: foul of Pitt in the following strain,-— 
Horreur.a Vexéerable Pitt. 

The attacks against Sir Hudson ‘Lowe are often 
repeated : he seems a favourite mark-for the French 
visitors’ execration,— 








Horreur au bourreau huilson lowe 1! ! 


The following specimen is sélected from many 
others of a similar kind,— 

O grande homme! 0 grande Napeleon! 
Malédiction !!! 
Mais.la-France,.et;toi.sont vengé, 

Hudson Lowe.est mort_! ! ! 

I will.conclude these extracts with the-following 
entnies, selected at random, from which the difference 
between the French and English effusions .is very 


y | evident. I. string them together withont. comment. 


“.The,tomb.of Napoleon we visit to-day, 
And tread on the spot where the tyrant lay: 
‘That bis equal again may never appear, 
Shall be sincerely prayed for many a year. 
Jack Lng, Cork?” 
**The sun of Austerlitz is-set, 
And clouds have shone on Nap.the Great. 
Ambition brought the emperor here, 
To this bleak isle, both lone and on K.” 
** We Ichiboe gentlemen, 
Are hearty and strong : 
We left James Town 
To visit’ Wood Long. 
On the way to Wood Long 
We visited the tomb, 
Where Napoleon the Great 
Lays conquered by fate.” 


** Here lies entombed of Ronpperte, 
Embalmed the body and the heart. 
His ashes rest-beneath yon willow : 
Methinks it far too hard. a pillew, 
For such.a daring gallant fellow!” 


“Louis F, Waldron, on bord of the hark 7) 
Nubedford, its boat steer,—has this day bin ;to,,aee 
boney’s tomb. ‘We are out 24 munts, with thirteen hun- 
dread bls. spurm oil !'! ” 

‘ Several officers have paid their respects: to the-soene 
which ‘furnishes the best antidote to, military ambition 
that the world can yet.present.” 

Twill conclude with the following translation: from 
an entry,:written in French, by a Russian-visitorer 

*¢ Tyhave the honour to:be.a traveller who has,visited al 
the .curiosities.worth seeing. I have. seen. the, t 
Berne,—the clock at Moscow,—the monument of Peter 
the Great, at St. Petersburg,—the ‘Tunnel at’Loaden 
the Dome of the Invalides at Paris,--the Table Mo 
and a thousand other things. I have now,come to.this 

lace to contemplate the tomb of the devastator of 

urope,—of the great man of our age. Alas! the space 


which he has occupied during nineteen years, is ex of . 


the same dimension as that,which holds,the humbjest of 
his numerous victims, W. Von Muyze, 
Le‘ Pélerin de la: Russie!” 

Whether the reports lately circulating inthe cqn- 
tinental journals’ be true or not, one thing is in, 
that something must be dove, and that speedily, , if* 
is wished to preserve Napoleon’s last home from 
irretrievable ruin. It cannot exist many.years longer 
in its present neglected state. The French Gevern- 
ment had therefore better bestir itself, .and-come at 
once toa conclusion. As Longwood Hopse:is Crown 
property it may be easily obtained, for it -is more 
than yseless to the Government, and a,sad ¢ye-sore to 
the island: no doubt it would’ be readily edied to:the 
French.on condition of its being put in ,repair,-s0 as 
to preserve it from further degradation. “The tomb 
has been long in the market, and the proprietor will 
be glad to sell; so that no obstacle exists’ here fo 
prevent the French Government carrying. ont its 
wishes, whatever they may be. 

JosEPH LOCKWOOD. 











PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE BUILDING ACT 


On Wednesday, the 18th, ‘Mr. Wm. Wray, builder, 
was summoned before Mr. Secker, at the Greenwich 
police-court, by Mr. Snook, district surveyor of 
Hatcham and Rotherithe, charged with -using faulty 
materials in the external walls of two dwelling-houses 
in the course of construction at Hatcham. Complaimant 
said ‘that Mr.’ Wray had used very bad place-bricks, 
bats, and portions ofbricks, and the mortar was com- 
posed of loam or soil with small -particles of lime, so 
that the bricks would not adhere: thereby: the walls 
were not properly bonded and solidly, put together, as 
required by the Act. of 'Parligment. He therefore 
required that the whole of the external walls’be pulled 
down and re-erected, as he had cautionedhim against 
using such material several times during’ the p 
of the work. Defendant denied that the specimens 
produced were used, while complainant positively 
swore that he took them from the work. ‘The 
defendant was ordered to pay 12s. costs, andthe case 
was adjourned for three weeks for him to produce his 
witnesses. 





Granite Quarryinc.—An extraordinary explo- 
sion of granite took place. on Friday, the. 24th ult. in 
one of th> quarries at Maen, in the parish of Constan- 
tine, belonging to Messrs. Freeman. A hole was suk 
19 feet, and occupied three men and a boy ten ae 
in sinking: the size of the bit was 6 inches, and the 
stem 1} inch: the charge of powder was 93 Ibs. and 
a mass of granite has been shot out 4 feet from. its 
original. position, measuring 53 feet in length, 30°feet 
wide, and 24 feet deep; the solid contents being 
38;160 feet, or 2,726 tons. 
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Books Receibev. 


Some Account of the Condition of the Fabric of 
Llandaff Cathedral from 1575 to its re-opening 
in 1857; with Extracts from the Act-Books of 
the Cathedral. Parker, West Strand. 1857. 


Tue Bishop of Llandaff is the author of this tract, 
which his lordship has written as a record of the 
steps by which his cathedral has been brought to its 
present condition of partial restoration. The pamphlet 
contains some extracts of interest, from a Chapter MS. 
and other sources, accounting so far for the ruin avd 
disfigurement from which a considerable portion of the 
fabric has been rescued, and into which it first of all 
fell nearly three hundred years since. The first step 
towards its redemption was the insertion in 1844 of 
the present Early Geometrical five-light window by 
Mr. John Prichard; and from that day to this the 
work has been slowly progressing, and the main fea- 
tures of the edifice have at length been reconstructed 
according to the previous type, the Lady Chapel 
restored, the Norman Arch reset and exposed to view, 
other arches disencumbered, the Presbytery rebuilt, 
the floor restored to its level, stability secured by 
buttresses, sedilia inserted, encaustic tiles laid in the 
nave and aisles, and stone pulpit erected, a heating 
apparatus put up and ramified through the building, 
and various other works done, besides the removal of 
last century’s work, &c. ; and still the authorities look 
to the continuation of the good work, much even now 
remaining to be done. At the re-opening of the 
cathedral on 16th ult. a considerable lift to the limited 
means of the chapter was given in offerings amount- 
ing to between six and seven hundred pounds, and the 
archdeacon offered 100/. in five years if 100 persons 
would do the same, so as to secure at once 10,0007. 
for the entire restoration of that portion of the fabric 
which is still in rain. Various promises in accordance 
with this offer were immediately made, and others 
then and since have increased the prospective means 
already to not far short of half the sum required. We 
shall give some particulars of the restoration in an 
early Number. 





VARIORUM. 


The article on the New Reading-room and Libraries 
at the British Museum, published in the Zimes, has 
been reprinted, with a plan, by Murray, of Albemarle- 
street, in the form of a penny tract, many of which 
appear to have been sold to the public at the entrance 
to the Museum and Library during the week just 
a article in the Engineer, by Mr. D. 

pbell, F.C.S. Analytical Chemist to the Brompton 
Hospital, on the application of Sewage to Agriculture, 
originally delivered as a lecture to the Chemical Society 
in April last, hus been reprinted in the shape of a 
pamphlet. There is much matter for consideration 
on the interesting subject of which it treats, both in 
this and in another pamphlet just published by 
Atchley and Co. of Great Russell-street, Bedford- 
square, in which Mr. Jasper Rogers reiterates his own 
ideas on the subject of sewage as regards town arrange- 
ments. The title of this latter publication is ‘“ Facts 
and Fallacies of the Sewerage System of London 
and other large Towns, with Plans, Elevations, 
and Sections ; being a complete Exposition of its 
Defects; showing that Pestilence is spread by its 
Deposits, detailing the Means of remedying its Evils, 
and pointing out the Necessity for public Lavatories, 
Closets, &c., as the first Step Soa the moral Ad- 
vancement of the lower Classes.” Peat charcoal, we 
may remind our readers, is Mr. Jasper Rodgers’s 
: cea. He dwells particularly, however, on the 
intensification of the sewage evil in the meantime by 
the extension of the closet system, and in the publi- 
cation under notice he says, “ All I ask at present is 
to get a metal pipe laid through the sewers, into 
which all water-closets shall discharge; and after that 
is done, I say, get, if you can, an Act of Parliament 
that every bed-room in every house shall have a 
water-closet.” By the way, there is a fact of which 
we are reminded by Mr. Campbell in his. lecture, to 
which we may here advert. Some time since we took 
occasion to draw attention to the power which mere 
common marly earth had of deodorizing offensive 
matter, and asked why it might not be tried, in con- 
junction with lime, for precipitating and deodorizing 
sewage. The fact adverted to by Mr. Campbell 
relates to the power of marly earth, and is to the 
effect that Sir H. Davy long since alluded, in a 
lecture, to the mixing of quick-lime with night-soil to 
deprive it of its disagreeable smell, and observed at 
the same time that the Chinese, whom he considered 
to possess more practical knowledge of the use and 
application of manures than any other nation, are in 

e habit of mixing their night-soil with one-third 
its weight of fat marl, make it into cakes, and dry 
it by exposure to the sun, in which state it has no 
disagreeable smell, and forms a common article of 
commerce of the Chinese empire. Mr. J. S. 
Gamgee, military surgeon, has had printed and pub- 





lished by T. Richards, of Great Queen-street, a 
pamphlet, entitled, “‘ The Cattle Plague and Diseased 
Meat, in their Relations with the public Health, and 
with the Interests of Agriculture,” being a second 
letter to Sir George Grey, the Home Secretary. Mr. 
Gamgee here exposes some of the vile doings in the 
sule of diseased and putrid meat in our markets, and 
offers suggestions for their amendment, after due 
inquiry by the Government. He deprecates restrictive 
measures on the importation of cattle as offering au 
increased premium for the fraudulent sale of our own 
bad article. That much diseased meat is continually 
sold in our markets there is but too much reason to 
believe ; and the influence of such meat on the human 
blood, and on the health in general, becomes a very 
serious question. A circumstance which but last 
week came under the notice of the writer of the 
present notes on books received, and which occurred 
in the outskirts of London, will show how really-dis- 
eased animals come to be sold as whélesome food. A 
milch cow (which, by the way, had just yielded twenty- 
four quarts of milk—wholesome milk, we can scarcely 
say, as a day’s produce, also for human food) fell 
down in a dying state on Sunday morning before last, 
when the owner immediately sent for a butcher, and 
sold the cow at something like half price: the animal 
was immediately killed, cut up, and sent to the 
butcher’s premises for sale. Jn a similar way eleven 
cows have been dost (as the cow-keepers themselves 
describe the process) by one man since before last 
winter, and others have lost theirs in the same vicinity 
under like cireumstances ; and we cannot doubt that 
this is a system which extensively prevails in the 
unwholesome cow-houses in and around London. 
“Tyamroads in Northern India, in connection with 
the Iron Mines of Kumaon and Gurhwal,” by Mr. 
W. P. Andrew, F.R.G.S. (Wilson, Royal Exchange), 
advocates the speedy introduction of cheap tram- 
roads into an important district of India, for which, 
since this pamphlet was written, a limited company 
has issued a prospectus. Speedy opening, as Mr. 
Andrew observes, is far more pressing than speedy 
transit and hence expensive formation in a case such 
as this.——Amongst books received we have to add, 
a second edition, with additions, of Dr. H. Lloyd’s 
“ Elementary Treatise on the Wave Theory of Light,” 
Longman and Co. publishers ; and “ Trifles, historical 
and poetical, from an Idler’s Common-place Book,” 
by the same publishers,—an interesting collection. 











HPliscellanea. 


THREATENED INVASION OF NorMANDY.—At the 
last meeting of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Society of 
Antiquaries, Dr. Bruce stated that an archeological 
excursion of some duration was projected, in which, 
he believed, any member of the Newcastle Society 
would be allowed to join. An invasion of Normandy 
had been planned by the Sussex Archeological Insti- 
tute. A steamer was to sail from Newhaven, and if a 
landing were effected at Dieppe, a week would be 
spent in ransacking Normandy. Master Lower, he 
hoped, would be the Master Wace of the enterprise, 
and indite a poem thereupon; and the facts of the 


invasion would be pictorially handed down to posterity 


by the facile fingers of certain Lewes Matildas. 

SaniTaRY Procress at Croypon.—No great 
and good movement is without its Quixotic exaggera- 
tions and grotesque accompaniments. Sanitary reform 
has so progressed at Croydon, that in an action 
brought on behalf of a miller and his men against the 
Local Board of Health, for contaminating the water 
in the mill-head and the mill-tail with sewage, and so 
thickening the fluid as to make it sluggish, diminish 
its power, and retard the mill-wheel, &c. &c. the 
plaintiff lodged a list gf nine several claims, amount- 
ing in all to 5,1797. odds, and including 7007. for 
obstruction of the flow, 5007. for analysis and mea- 
surement of the material, &c. and 2,000/. for 
“nuisance to self and servants, loss of service, ex- 
pense, and inconvenience!” That sanitary ideas are 
now taking a strong hold of the common sense of the 
country clearly appears, even in the very uncommon 
sense of the Croydon miller and his men. 

NovEL ComMPETITION.— Two wood contractors, 
Mr. James Macpherson, Pitchroy, who purchased 
part of the forest of Wlanchearnich, and Messrs. 
Grent, Carr Bridge, who have lately erected two cir- 
cular saw-mills, had a trial, on the 17th ult. who 
could saw the greatest quantity of timber in a given 
time. Each party had tive men employed, and one 
at each mill (mutually chosen) for keeping the time. 
The work was commenced at 6 a.m. and the competi- 
tion was keen. The Mess-s. Grant took the lead 
from the first, and, in electioneering language, kept 
at the head of the poll till the close of the contest, 
having sawn 523 square-backed railway sleepers, and 
113 deals. The other party had only 219 sleepers, 
and 85 deals. Mr. James Grant, millwright, near 





Granton, was the contractor for the Messrs. Grant’s 


| mill.— Inverness Courier. 








THE IMPROVEMENTS IN Sr. JaMEs’s Pape 
Last week the Earl of Malmesbury, in the House of 
Lords, endeavoured to raise a little political capity 
by denouncing the expenditure of capital of another 
description on public works, science, and education 
and other cognate subjects forming the miscellaneous 
estimates, and in particular by objecting to the outlay 
requisite in clearing out the mud, &c. from the orng. 
mental water in St. James’s Park, and laying the bed 
of the water with concrete, an unnecessary expense 
he thought, on sanitary grounds, inasmuch ag her 
Majesty’s family and household had no reason to 
complain of the state of their health while g 
Buckingham Palace. Lord Granville responded, in. 
forming Lord Malmesbury that, although her Majesty 
had made no complaint as to the stagnant mud and 
water, the district medical officers had repeatedly 
done so on the part of the inhabitants over whose 
health they presided. These officers had characterised 
the state of filth and stagnation into which the water 
had got as an abominable nuisance, and there were 
other reasons for what had been done, such as the 
loss of life when it was covered with ice, the depth 

ep 
being in many places too great for safety, and the bed 
so full of deep holes, that cleaning out was a most 
expensive process, which would now be entirely ob. 
viated by the expenditure of some 10,000/. or 11,000/,; 
and 900/. a year saved thereby. 

TRADE NvIsaNces CoMMITTEE OF HEatra 
OFFIcERS.—A committee of the Metropolitan Asso. 
ciation of medical officers of health appointed to 
inquire into trade nuisances have issued their first 
report, which relates to the nuisances arising from 
gas-works, and has been printed. It enters pretty 
fully into the subject of gas manufacture and pun- 
fication, and points out how certain nuisances arise, 
and how they ought to be avoided. The Metropolitan 
gas-works have been visited, occasionally, since 
October last, by invitation from the managers, who 
are said to have shown every disposition to promote 
the objects of the committee. 

OxrorD ARCHITECTURAL Society. — The first 
meeting of the Term was held in the Society’s Rooms 
on Wednesday evening, the 13th. In the absence of 
the President, the Rev. H. B. Walton took the chair, 
and introduced the subject of the evening’s discussion, 
“TheInternal Arrangement of Churches.” Mr. Parker 
called attention to the triple division of our most 
ancient churches into nave, chancel, and presbytery, 
and believed that the Reformers in England wished 
to restore this ancient arrangement, and that altar- 
rails were ordered for this purpose. Several churches 
were instanced which retain this arrangement. After 
further remarks from Mr. Lingard, Mr. Bennet, 
Mr. Lowder, and others, the subject of galleries was 
discussed ; and it was agreed that galleries had been 
too indiscriminately condemned, which were certainly 
essential parts of the plan of ancient churches, and ia 
many cases would be a great addition to the accom- 
modation of new ones. 

Tue Surrey GarpENns.—The directors of these 
gardens have commenced their new season very well : 
the oratorio of “Elijah,” and a series of “opera 
recitals,” are amongst the fresh things. Danson’s 
modelled picture of “Fairy Land,” though scarcely 
so good as some of his previous productions, is still a 
very clever and pleasing work. The necessity for 
innocent amusements, at small cost, for the multitude, 
is so great, that those who worthily provide them, 
though with a view to their own profit, do good ser- 
vice. We have a proof of the demand for amusement 
in the fact that, in the seven days, from May 9th to 
the 16th, during which the new reading-room at the 
British Museum was open to the public, 162,489 
persons visited it. 

Tue Crystat Patace.—The opera concerts here 
on Fridays are proving very satisfactory, and draw 
large audiences. The orchestra is formed in the great 
transept, and four or five thousand persons can hear 
well with ease. The charge of a shilling for the words 
of the songs is an imposition, which should be aban- 
doned. The first flower-show is anvounced for Satur- 
day, the 30th, when the first display of the great 
fountain for the present season will also take place. 
Something should be done to maintain the ere 
of the Crystal Palace as an educator, by the establish- 
ment of lectures, for example, or otherwise. 4 

Tue BRorHERtoN MeMorrat.— The memorial 
of Mr. Joseph Brotherton, late M.P. for Salford, is 
to consist of a monument over his tomb, in the a4 
ford Cemetery, and of a bronze statue in Peel-park, 
Salford. The commission for the statue has been 
given to Mr. Noble, and its cost will be 1, 
guineas. The pedestal will be of granite. . 

ConsuMPTION oF SMoKE.—In reply to @ ee 
in the Commons last week, Sir G. Grey said or ; 
during the last six months, fifty-four convictions 


‘taken place in London for violations of the. — 
‘Jaw, and that the police prosecuted those parties 0” y 
| who, after representations made to them, ref 

| comply with the provisions of the statute. 
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Brice oF Boats at Caxcurta.—A scheme is 
ynder consideration for the formation of a bridge, 
based on moored pontoons, across the Hooghly, at 
Calcutta, to the terminus of the railway at Howrah. 

e cost of such a structure has been estimated at 
from £125,000 to £150,000. A more solid and per- 
manent railway bridge, at an expense of £500,000, 
has been mooted ; but it is considered a great object 
to have some sort of communication, at once to super- 
gede the present inconvenient mode of crossing ; and 
pesides, borings have shown that there was no foun- 





VaLLeTta, Matta.—A correspondent, jealous for 
the credit of Valletta, where he resides, finds fault 
with a writer in our contemporary, the //ustrated 
News :—“ The writer saw beauty in a beggar woman, 
he continues, which no Maltese or visitor ever saw 
before, yet in the noble church of St. John he could 
see nothing but the natives ou their knees. Did he 
look around him? Did he survey the ancient and 
beautiful effigies of grand masters, once the terror 
of the Algerine and Turk, and the bulwarks of 
Christian commerce in this sea? Did this writer 





dation for a massive structure in the bed of the river, 
nothing having been found but a light and loose soil 
and quicksands, even to the depth of 37 feet from the 
surface of the river bed. Objections, such as the 
bore wave, hurricanes, &c., have been considered, but 
are not thought to be at all vital. The bridge would 
be so made as to open for the passage of vessels, aud 
to fall or rise at the river banks, so as to suit the 
tides. The roadway would be 26 to 30 feet broad, or 
sufficient for three carriages abreast, with a footpath 
on either side. Plans and a report have already been 

repared by Captain Dicey,. first assistant master 
attendant, at Calcutta, and approved of by Captain 
T, E. Rogers, superintendent of marine there. 

Hints TO WoRKMEN: TO ProcuRE SLEEP.— 
Nothing is more injurious or prejudicial to health, and, 
if neglected long, it may terminate in insanity, than 
long-continued watchfulness and want of sleep. To 
remedy this, pour a pint of boiling water on an ounce 


of Epsom salts and a teaspoonful of calcined magnesia. | 


let it cool, and drink it on going to bed. The warm 
bath is another excellent remedy, as well as the shower 
bath, both being highly sedative. Never eat a hearty 
supper, especially of animal food; and drink spirits 
and water, or beer, “if these are necessary,” only 
after dinner. If these means fail to procure sound 
and refreshing sleep, lose not a moment in consulting 
a regular qualified surgeon.—J. B. N. 


Door-KNnoss.—I am anxious to draw your atten- | 


tion to the absurd construction of the door-knobs in 
England. If a prize were offered for a handle which 
would present the greatest difficulty in opening a door, 
that condition could not be better fulfilled than in 
making it perfectly round and smooth. On the con- 
tinent, they in general have the sense to avail them- 
selves of the principle of the lever, in some shape, 
as we do. ourselves in the case of handles to carriage- 
doors. If it is an object to turn the existing door- 
knobs to account, it may be easily effected by drilling 
a hole through and inserting a cylinder, thus imitating 
acarriage handle. In the same manner, if we have 
to pull vertically and overcome a spring, why a New 
Zealander would use some form of the lever! In this 
latter case, I have adapted a wooden lever, although 
less neat than if made in the original manufacture. 
Although of less moment, I think any hard wood, 
ivory, and perhaps gutta-percha, a better material for 
door-knobs than metal; the latter abstracting the 
heat of the hand so rapidly as to be dangerous to 
delicate persons ; but that is as nothing compared to 
the present objectionable form.—M. 


Tue Royan AcapeMy.—In the first page of the 
catalogue of the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 


there is a uotice inviting exhibitors of this or last year | 


to inscribe their names aod become “ candidates ” for 
election as associates of the Royal Academy. Will 
you inform me if this rule is found to work well ? 
Not being in the secret, to me it appears either a very 
impolitic, or a most unjust regulation. Is election to 
the Royal Academy to be considered as a privilege or 
an honour? If a privilege, one can understand why 
Wwe are permitted to become candidates; and this 
circumstance may perhaps explain why, in so limited 
anumber of members as sixty-six, there happens so 
frequently that we find the same name repeated (two 
pers, ¢wo Landseers, ¢wo Pickersgills, and to 
a Smirkes). Can it be that the Academy is reduced to 
this, and that the title of R.A. is to be considered 
only as a mark of good fortune, and a proof that a 
man must be possessed of some influence in order to 
be so elected? But perhaps 1 am mistaken, and the 
distinction is to be considered as an honour, not a 
Privilege. If so, what is the meaning of the word 
candidate? If it be an honour, why should not the 
proof of this honour be in the fact that it is unsought ? 
Why should not the council, each year, select the 
most meritorious artist, and invite him to become a 
member ? Why should the newly-elected associate 
owe his distinction, not to the fact of his being the most 
meritorious artist in his profession, but to his having 
been considered as the most fitting of the half-a-dozen 
bold men who had signed their names? But I have 
said it is unjust ; for why should a man be tempted to 
inscribe his name, when he stands no chance of being 
elected, although he, poor man, is not aware of the 
fact ? _ Why should he, by so doing, render himself 
an object of ridicule by his presumption, or bring 
upon himself a half-surpressed sneer, as he is recog- 
nised as a “ Would-be-Associate.” 
AN OCCASIONAL READER, 


even look up at the glorious painted roof, or regard 
| the workmanship of the shrines? Had he done so 
for an instant, he must surely have found something 
better to talk of than natives on their knees. Permit 
me, as a keen admirer of the few old and beautiful 
public buildings we possess, to suggest that Govern- 
ment should devote a little attention and a little 
money to the restoration of the paintings on the roof 
of this old cathedral. The cost would be small; the 
‘benefit, as regards the feelings of the mass, great: 
nay, I doubt not, much of the necessary outlay would 
come from the Catholic population, did Government 
take the lead in the matter.” 
| Mopet Lopaine House Society at WATER- 
_¥ORD.—From the report of the managing committee, 
it appears that this body started into existence in 
November, 1855, and had an income of 3777. for the 
year ending November, 1856. The success of the 
experiment is said to have been already fully proved. 


THe Grain oF Srone.— A “ Querist” asks 
(p. 279), what composition would be applied to stone 
columns with a view to bring out the grain and veins 
of the stone, and then how they could be polished. 
A strong alkali,—soda, or lime and potash,—using it, 
if required, several times, would remove the carbon 
or dirt, and bring out the colours: afterwards emery 
powder, or pumicestone, rubbed well over, might polish 
the surfaces.—F. L. 

News From MELBouRNE, AUSTRALIA.—There are 
,few public works of any magnitude at present in 

course of prosecution here, excepting the making and 
repairing of roads and bridges, and the construction 
_ of the patent slip at Williamstown. A new Govern- 
| ment printing-office, estimated to cost 20,000/. is in 
course of erection, and the interior of the Legislative 
Council Chamber is being completed and decorated. 
‘The Melbourne Exchange Company are advancing 
successfully. The plan of the building includes a 
large board-room, secretary’s offices, library, and 
reading-room, 65 by 32, and a basement capable of 
being made into twelve offices; and it is anticipated 
that these rooms will be completed and ready for 
occupation before June Ist of the current year. The 
subject of artesian wells has begun to attract much 
attention. Discoveries have been made in various 
parts of the country which justify the most sanguine 
expectations of our being able to obtain by such means 
the great desideratum of a sufficient water supply for 
the purposes of irrigation and personal comfort. The 
working men of Melbourne and the suburbs have sub- 
scribed among themselves nearly 1,000/. in aid of the 
funds now being raised to defray the cost of an addi- 
tional wing to the Melbourne Hospital. 

Discoveries at Tunis.—The Malta Times speaks 
of the success attending the Rev. Nathan Davis’s ex- 
plorations among the ruins of Carthage. In addition 
to the discoveries of a series of Punic mosaics, a fur- 
ther piece of mosaic flooring, of about 12 feet square, 
had been brought to light. In the centre appears a 
basket of beautiful form and design, filled with 
members of the finny tribe and other inhabitants of 
the deep, consisting of several varieties of fish, craw- 
fish, writhing eels, prawns, &c. delineated in colour and 

effect so as to vie with the most perfect oil-painting. 
| A ContTRIVANCE FoR SECURING Stacks OF CoRN 
FROM THE ATTACKS OF VERMIN.—We have seen at 
Messrs. Dray and Co.’s, the agricultural engineers, of 
Swan-lane, Upper Thames-street, a very ingenious 
| method of excluding rats and other vermin from corn 
Ticks. A set of cast-iron pillars are so formed that an 
‘animal ascending to the top finds himself com- 
‘pletely at bay, being covered with an impenetrable 
dome. With these pillars a set of iron clips are sup- 
| plied, by means of which a farmer may readily 
construct a stack frame from any waste timbers found 
on the farm. The cost is only about 3/.—“ Farmers’ 
Club.” 

Sr. Paut’s Orcan.—As the keyboard at the west 
front of the organ gallery has been allowed to remain 
so long unfinished, I presume some alteration of the 
organ is contemplated : if so, I wish to suggest that 
no more money should be wasted on this unjastly 
extolled, toneless instrument (built by a foreign work- 
man of no note), as a good opportunity of purchasing 
areally grand organ will shortly offer. If, however, 
it is intended to preserve the present “ outrageous 
machine,” I hope you will urge the immediate re- 
moval of the unsightly keyboard framework, and the 
restoration of the gallery front. 

AMATEUR ORGANIST. 


| 








ARCHITECTURAL CoNnGREss aT Lincomn. —A 
great architectural congress is to be held at Lincoln, 
on the 26th ef May, and two following days. 
meeting will coasist of the architectural societies of 
Yorkshire, Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, Bed- 
fordshire, Worcestershire, and Lincolnshire; and the 
officials of each body are expected to arrive in Lincoln on 
Monday, May 25, for the purpose of holding a con- 
ference for the transaction of business. On Tuesday 
the whole body will attend Divine service at the 
cathedral, and a lecture on the sacred edifice will be 
delivered, by the Rev. G. A. Poole. The castle, and 
other objects of interest in the town, will afterwards 
be inspected; and in the evening a lecture will b8 
delivered upon the introduction of Christianity into 
Lincolnshire during the Saxon period, by the Rev. E. 
Trollope, and another upon the architectural history, 
&c. of the cathedral, by the Rev. G. A. Poole. On 
Wednesday, the 27th, an excursion will be made te 
Coleby, Somerton Castle, Navenby, Wellingore, Wel- 
bourn, Temple Bruer, Dunstan Pillar, &c.; and in 
the evening the society’s dinner will take place, either 
at the Great Northern Hotel or at the Corn Exchange. 
Lectures will fill up the evening, one being promised 
on the history of the captivity of John, King of 
France, at Somerton Castle, by the hon. acting secre- 
tary. On Thursday, the 28th, another excursion will 
be made to Stow, Littleborough, Marton, Torksey, 
Thorney, Doddington-hall, Skellingthorpe, and Brace- 
bridge ; and in the evening the Mayor of Lincoln 
purposes to invite the members of the societies to an 
entertainment. The Duke of Newcastle, Earl Stan- 
hope, the Bishop of Lincoln, and other distinguished 
personages, are expected to be present. 


Tue UsEs AND ADVANTAGES OF SCHOOLS OF 
Art.— Mr. Young Mitchell, the principal of the 
Sheffield School of Art, delivered a lecture last week 
at the Sheffield school on this subject. There was a 
considerable attendance. Mr. W. Rhodes, the chair- 
man, stated that a committee of artisans and working 
men had been formed to raise funds to liquidate the 
debt that now pressed upon the school. The com- 
mittee found considerable apathy in the minds of 
many, no doubt arising from ignorance of the nature 
and desigu of the institution, and had thought it de- 
sirable that a series of lectures should be given to 
awaken sympathy with the institution, and remove 
misapprehension, and Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Sterling 
Howard had come forward to deliver lectures on the 
applicability of art to Sheffield manufactures. Mr. 
Mitchell, in course of his lecture, said:—It may be 
asked, What has the School of Art done for us? 
Although it has been in existence but twelve years, 
with many difficulties to overcome, it has done much. 
It has educated many hundreds of your artisans: it 
has been instrumental in advancing the material and 
social position of many who, but for it, might have 
been struggling on unknown: it has, I can prove, 
materially raised the character of your manufactures. 
In many instances the good obtained here is utilised 
at once, and this is particularly the case as far as en- 
gravers and chasers are concerned, for they, as it 
were, carry the principles they have learned over- 
night into the work they are engaged in next morning. 
At the close, the lecturer said,—I call upon you, 
artisans of Sheffield, to be wise in your generation, 
and not neglect advantages which will prove of the 
greatest benefit both to you and your children. 1 have 
spoken of art only as it advances a man in his ma- 
terial position ; but it has a higher mission than this. 
It is by nature a refining and elevating study, and is 
connected collaterally with so many other branches of 
knowledge, that the art-student is insensibly led into 
many pleasant paths which otherwise he would not 
have trodden. He has no time for base and grovel- 
ling pursuits, but finds that, as he becomes a better 
artist, he also becomes a better man. 








TENDERS 
For additions and alteration to a Warehouse, in 
Wood-street, Cheapside, for Messrs. Vyse and Son. 
— Tillott and Chamberlain, architects. Quantities 
supplied :— 








Holland and Co. ...ssccccsecssesereee £4,999 0 0 
Ashby and Sons ........s.cesssseseee 4,720 0 0 
Jay 4,543 0 0 
Rider 4,480 0 0 
Bran and Son (accepted) ........ 3,843 0 0 


For a pair of Gothic Villas, to be built at Earl’s-court, 
Kensington, for Messrs. Newton and Smith. Mr. Gordon 
Stanham, architect :— 





Jackson Frow £2,905 0 0 
Wie. GEA) ..ccccccccccsccccssecacecssees 2,948 0 0 
Henry Frow .......cccescsccesseeeeeres 2,879 0 0 
T.H.AdamsonandSons (accepted) 2,798 0 0 
Wm. Ede 2,571 0 0 








For rebuilding House, 227, Strand, for Mr. W. Brownley. 
Mr. John Barnett, architect :— 

















Myers £2,031 0 0 
Greg 1,927 0 0 
Ashton 1,885 0 0 
R. Lawrence 1,879 0 0 
Axford and Co 1, 0 0 
Macey (accepted) cscs ewe 1,732 0 0 
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ae 
‘or Wational: Schools,, East. Retford.. Mr. William | ANTED,. as. SALE-CLERK at. an © MAST PAINTPRS.:& 
echitee:— Upholsterer’s at rhe West-end, a thoroughly competent ‘ANTED, a CONST XN? 
Verity and-Hiwkins, ee 21,575 15 0 PERSON ot gentlemanly sddress, None are not WORK as PLUMBER, PAIN IR: and: GEAZIER 
Piast) 3 Retiora: hak dais acbbtlte owl 1,550 0 0 well acquainted: with the dutien— Address, Mr. C. Office of“ The | Direct, W. P. opposite the-(sreew Mam, Kaling Dean. Middlesex, 
pene evedadncesescrevsesanrecy 1yfO5i 0. 0 Beiléer. TO CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, —— 
Remtinon, Rein wa (Gontpiod.. Taw ¢ © ANTED, a FOREMAN for a Small| WANTED, by a Young Man, 





Bow ‘the'etaotion of a Villa Residence, 


: 
: 


Fe onaganh Besex (without stabling); Mr. Francis 
Cross, architect :— 
Hobbs, Enfield . devcvovdeceosterr LL VO 0 O 
Arbor, Leytonstone. Lied beteosocsiicens 1,700 0 0 
Paull, "Dover-road...........c000 . 1,690 0 0 
Langmead, Gray’s-inn-road:.. 1,669 0 0 
Brown, Figmcauine-ctopet snes 0-0 
Starkey, Old street ..........06. 1,638 0 0 
For erecting Workshops, at Maiden-lane, for Messts. 


+ Mr. Mullens, architect :— 











Farleigh. ..... asieioes dp saeadeseyeceves a 24414 0 
1, 120 0 0 
1,118 6 0 
1,108 0 0 
1,086 0 0 
1,085 0 0 
1,074 0 0 
1,055 0 0 
Patriek.. 9838 0 0 
Trollope and Sons ( accepted) . 973. 0 0 


For proposed new Premises, High-street, Brentwood, 





Het r. Thos. Burton, architect. Quantities sup- 
P. — 
MUN coven SeisctVelscbicotedteceses evn SE, kre OO 
Heep... secdece 168 0 0 
Rivett. . 1,150 0 0 
soley naaheneredienese passesvebuanal wes 1,007 0 0 
. 1,000 0 0 
iameanii anid Eyre .........4 vice 183 C0 0 
FIRMA) sivsssveeiseesasssveuseeseeve . 9900 0 





Por s pair of semi-detached Villas, at Burnt Ash-lane; 
Lee, Kent, for Mr. Alfred Fox, of Blackheath. Quantities 
supplied :— 

FORTTIOD osc0000c000020ccunseronpuveseccne ghd? 


eoocooces 
oocoeocoeso 




















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Deapew axp Frost Grass, — This subject has occasionally 
been treated of in the Builder, but we have not time to refer, 
Hydtofluorio avid, obtained from fluor spar, if we mistake not, is 
thie’ clifef, if not the only ogent used in deadening glass, at least 
by chemical action on it. Grinding, or overlaying the surface 


LIME and WHITING WURKS in Town ; he must'be 
competerit to attend to the books, and solicit orders when not 
otherwise employed.—Apply by letter: Tr ete ie? Chatfiela 


‘en how’) ng ane | salary e 
of nenged ong, » y 


ouse; Vauxball 





ANTED, immediately, several respectable 


LEAD. LIGHT GLAZIEKs.—Apply. to. Mr. W. HOL- 
LAND, Stained-glass and Decorative Works, Sc. John’s, Warwick. 


ANTED, a DEAS GH TOMAN. <p 'y 
cation to be made letter, to A. H. HOLME, Arc 
57, Church-street, tro The party selected must be well 
acquainted with Practical Construction. 


WANTED, a SITUATION for a Youth in 
a BUILDER’S OFFICE; age between 16 and 17 years; 

has been with a Surveyor about ‘two years; can write a plain 
hand, trace drawings, and square dimensions.—Address J. D. 
care of Mr. Bennett, 36, Manchester-street, Arzy'e-square. 


TO SAWMILL-OWNERS AND OTHERS. 


wart ED, byan experienced mau,a SITU A- 
TION as Saw sh mer, Circular Benchman, or Frame 
Worker ; or will take the Man: 
have good references. —Address, 











ment ofa Steam Kngine. Can 
.Z. 34, Surrey-place, Uld Kent- 





TO ENGINEERS OR ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT on ENGI- 


NEERING WORKS, at home or abroad: by a Gentleman 
of great experience, thorouchly acquainted with the working 
Sovareanent. also in pre ee drawings and estimates High 
testimoniale.— Address, B Office of “ The. Builder.” 


aged: 22, » 
SITUATION ina “gy TeRiand JOLN e,' 
as Improver.—Address, A. 0. 93, Desarattect, Soh i ~ son, 


| ANTED, a SITUATION, in. town o or 


untry,as FOREMAN BRICKLAYER 
WORKS. whe ie: thoroughly experienced in all bu din dtog oreo 
given for atteution and ability Adare set Hi 43, Booka” 
given for attention a: a —. to 

» Hoxton, N. 4 on * 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBER, 


ANTED, by an-experienced PLUM: 
aged 36, a *sI TUATION ; is willing-to fill up “e ome 
painting, &e if required. References as tu ab:lity can 
Address, 8, B. 198, Trafalgar-:treet, Walwort! worthroed: 


THE Advertiser, aged 24, wishes for an 
ENGAGEMENT, Has served aa pupél and clerk vik a, 
architect and surveyor in the City during a period of seven Yearg; 
Is a neat draughtsman, and can produce: testimonials to 
ag 











effect, as also to his fitness for general practice.—Add 
care of Mr. Foster. Stationer, Hignetreat, Peckham, 8: Ratren, 


TO SURVEYORS. 
HE Advertiser, who has had practical expe. 


nce, wishes to obtain aSITUATION in a sSURVE' 
OFFIC Adds J.N. Post-office, Atawell-sbreet; Clerks 


TO ition anal "Sh a De &c. 


r T ‘HE Advertiser, aged 43, a. practical. CAR- 
PENTER and JOINER, also afair i Drau ghtsman, and. 
cquaintet with the customary duties of an uttice, od es irous’of g. 
UATION cf a general or other character, where: business 
Babite combined with sobriety and truxtworthiuess, are essential, 














TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


Wana: ED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT: He is well somnninted with all 
uirements of an experieticéd' assistant, good taste im Italian 

sty le, used to getting out details, working col oy finishing 

desigus, meacuring works, levelling, and surveying. —Apply by 
letter for petetaree C. W. Office of The Builder.” 


CHITECTS. BUILD 
ANTED, s SITUATION Ps ; BUILDER'S 


FuREMAN, or CLEKK of WOKKS, or to superintend 

Works on a Gentleman’s Estate; being. practically acquainted 
with the several branches of building, taking out quantities, 
estimating, &c. First-rate references as to character and ability. 
— Address; 8. care of Mr. Foredom, 24, Vassall-road, North 


Brixtou, 8 
TO BUILDEYS, &c. 
ANTED, the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION in town. He.has served three years at the bench, 
and the last three years has had the superintendence of bulidiags, 
o ot a bu‘ider’s office. He isa goou draughtsman, and used to 

reparing finished and working. drawings. A modera‘e salary 

only Te r regeeres. .— Reference to om athe — 7% ie employer may be 

by letter, prepaid. addressed to L, Newman’s, 
Bockvallen 193, Bishopsgate-street Witenes, Fee tag . C. 











with some proper coating, may be also modes of producing a 
similar effect. 

BR. G. BW. H. Z.—F. G. M.— V. V. V. — No. 131.—Palmam 
&o,~P. and 8. — 8; W. (weare unable to advise).—S, R.—T. W.— 
J: M.T.—S. H.—A. and C. — H. E. K.— G. M.—G. T.-C. de V.— 
Arcana Imperii.—W. P.—Country Friend.—A: B. H.—W. H. T.— 
P. and Son (under our limit). —~— G. W. B.— BR, B. W.—G. F.— 
H. A. L.—T. Y. K. (in Paris: address, Editor, Rue Furstemberg). 
A’ Provincial Architect, — Pure Air versus Dirty Water — R. K, 
(neither is-necessariy a builder: both are members of the ‘build. 
4 trade). — BD. B.— Tempus breve. — J. B.— No. 146, — Confido.— 

0, 41, 

* Books and Addfesses.”—We are forced to decline pointing out 
bookeor finding adcresses. 

NOTICB. —:All communications respecting advertise- 
mente should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not 
to.the “‘ Editor: all other communications should be 
addressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
1D aeaescrerreret WANTED, in.the North 


of f Braiend 3, ;. salary, 22, per week. Must be able to make 
eneral and rawings from sketches.~Apply, by letter, to 
ee Office of * The Bat Mer 


LASS - CUTTER. —— WANTED, a com- 

petent GLASS-CUTTRR; one whe has been: in alead and 

glass warehous: preferred.—It is req toat no unqualified 
persort do apply at 164; Hdeware-road. 


TO PAINTERS AND GLAZIERS, 
Wa a. TURNOVER, or a Lad that 


has worked at "he above trade, where constant employ 
gt yt ress, with reierence and: wages ¢: expected, to 
aw. o or ut he B Builder.” 


JANTED, a: first-class Man to Work 
Moulding Machipes and make the machine-irons— 
erly. aol first instance. to C. D. 121, Bunhill-row. Finsbury, on 
. between the hou:s of Six and Hight ; 
if bv Ver er tate Int engngement. and wages required. 


Tv CLERKS OF WORKS. 


‘ANTED, an- experienced and: thoroughly 
practical ‘MAN, of good address and unex pabie 
cheracter. He mast.be thorought: ——— with the building 
business, in all its branches, an lly competent to take the 
entire management of extensive building operations. ely. = 




















TO THE WINDOW GEASS AND LEAD TRADE. 


ANTED, by a persevering Young Man, of 


business babite, age 30, aaa acquainted with the 

winter Glass, Lead, and aper-hanging trades a RE-ENGAGE- 

ENT as Traveller, Collector, and keeper, or in any 
net where he could make’ himself useful.. High test 


—Address, L. B. City News-rooms; 66, Cheapside, 

TO ARCHITECTs, SURVEYORS, AND KUILDERS 
TH E Advertiser is desirous of an ENGAGE: 

MENT, in one of the above offices. Is competent to make 

fair working drawings, measure artificers’ works. and has had 
considerable practice in quantities, abs*racts, &c. in Architect 
and Surveyors’, and Builders’ Uffices, Sulaty.unvderate, F 
rate references given to present employers, ~ Adsvens, A. wi 
Hamilton-terrace, Queen’s-road, Westbuurne-grove, W, 


O TIMBER, STONE, MARBLE MER- 


CHANTS, POTTBRY MANUPACTUKERS. and Hi 
MERCHANT-, &e, —WANTED, by a Gentiemanu now tra’ 
for a house in the Cement and Artificial ee ae thi 
the Midland and Western Counties, and naviag a good connes- 
tion with builders, plumbers, &. a COMMIssii}. wo Sell for 
any Manufacturer or Merchant, as above, tu accord with his 
sent engagement: — Address, Mr. G. ©. C. General PL 


Bristol. 
TO ARCHITECTS’ AND oe &e. 
HE. Advertiser is desirous of a, RE. 
ENGAGEMENT, in an OFFICE, or as CLERK. of 

WORKS. Is accustomed to the Preparation of finished and 
working drawings, preparin spentBoatinns, estimutes of coste, &0. 
&c. and the — routine of an office. Has also had sume years” 
expe:iencein the managemen' and direction of Per tins asia 3 
tending workmen, &c. &. Salary moderate. — xY. 
12, Great Cauterbury-place, Lambeth, Surrey.- 


oe G.— EMPLOYMENT Wanted, 


a respectable experienced Man, wiiliug to m ke himself 
ucefal, No ens ction to town or country. Kes; references. 
—Address. W. T. 65, Henry-street, Kenuingtou-lane. 














g' 
nials, &c.—Address, A. B. care of Mr. Robinson, Baker, 12, Clyde- 
terrace, Caledonian-road, Islington.. 


ANTED, by a res rectable Young Man, a 
SITUATION as THREE-BRANCH HAND. A good 
reference can be had, if eae to direct to A. B. 0. 46, 
Lant-street, Borough, Lo 


TO CONTRACTORS, PAINTERS, OR BUILDERS: 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUATION 


as a LEADING HAND or otherwise, in an establish- 
ment as a-first-rate Painter‘and good Sigu-Writer, he having been 
foreman for years, and can well. recommended from his last. 
situation.—Address to H. C. 13, Bartholome w-square, St. Luke’s. 











TO PLUMBBRS PAINTERS GLARINRS, PAPEK- 
ANGERS, GAS-FITTERS, &c. 
ANTED; by’a Young: Man, who has a good 
knowledze of the- above trades, a SETUATION- to Peep 
the books and take the general management of a business in an 
or all of the — branches, Isat present in a similar situation, 
will not be disengaged until the end of next month.—Addrees, 
A. B, Mr. Holden’s, Grocer, 10, Adam-street East, Portman- 
square, 





TO , by a co PLUMBERS, &e, 


ANTED; by a competent PLUMBER and 

, GAS rirten, a SITUATION ; he would not object to 

inten — Apply, W. Pp. 54, Brudenel Lplace, New North-road, 
oxton 





TO DECORATORS AND OTHBR®, 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by 


GRAINER, SIGN and ORNAMENTAL PAINTER, 
in either one or'the whole of the above branches, Good references 
can be given both as to ability.ani character. Wages not so 

alas-@ permancy. In or near. town preferred.—Addtess, 
A: C.1, Bellevue-cottases, Camden-street, Camden-town. 


TO OLD men co Ie AND WE8T END 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a PERSON: 
vering, and postoes habits, —_ thirty 

years: a SiO arrON a as SHOP FOREMAN, .&c. im an: old 
established eg as sabove, wo the w work, entrusted to him can be 
carried out in a He is welt 
Dranely of the trade, and capable of pre- 











letter, stating where last employed, and the salary 
P. D. Offiee ot ** The Builder.” 


ANTED, an experienced CLERK of 
Wo! Ks to go abroad for four months. He must 
thoroughly a brickwork.—Apply personally at No. 9, 








TU GLASS-PAINTERS, 


WANTED, an active Practical PERSON, 


who would be competent to act as FOREMAN, where 
several hands are employed.—Apply to N. W. LAVERS, 30, 
Souchampton-streer; Strand. 


ANTED, an ENGINEERING ASSIST- 


ANT, novustomed to make Dewpiam for, and to super- 





inteud the construction of, eh a mees and 
— id be forwarded to R. INS. Esa, ‘Williton, near 
‘aun 





TO PAINTERS, PAPER-HANGERS, &c. 
WANTED, ina country. shop, a PAINTER, 


P. ANGER, &. 
erareiat torre Addr Ea 


hb every 
paring working and other drawings, eae mR ganey ae acquainted 
with the management of men and mate: eeping account 
cag eserigy. haste” egeuplomabie trons nao gt 
and sobriety. — Applr, by letter, particulars, . to 
BUILDE& cise of M Mr. Martyn, 4; Pancras-lanc, Queen-street, 


Chea) 4 
he A’ good maces “y' ra 7 ra firm would not 





TO BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS, 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUATION 


where he sulla obtain» pepetionh knowledge of the: Ooms 
rection and Repair of Farm Buildings. He considers hi: pre- 
sent information as tothe reqairements of farm homesteads would 
render his exertions useful to bie compnoyer. Country preferred.— 
Anly. to Mr. J. JONES, Mr: W. Apperley’s, Land’ Agent, 





hes For AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, bys ¥ Young Man who: has: four 

or five spare-heurs an ENGAG: MENT 

as BOOKKEEPER. or. Accountant. Ae As he is thorongbly 
acquaintéd with the work, he ‘be ‘found most serviceable’ to” 
= whose accounts may Spdeshneantaaeoe Bt: Novg | Va 





an OIL | 





T) ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, te: 
MPLOYMENT WANTED, by: a Yi 


Man, who isa good dryugptuman. and Me had considerable 
experience in surveying and levelling, the superintendence of 
architectural and engineering works, and ha, recently been 
eigaged on one of the le ding railwa, 8. First-rate te-timonials 
and references.—Address, C. E. pe mer's, Post-oflice, Brecks 
nock-place, Camden-road, N. W. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 





GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN, possessing, a 


le Aen of detail and construction, aud competent to 


make working, finished. perspective drawings, is one to au 
EN GAGEMENT. —Address, G. GQ. 39, Mivhael’s-place, B 
on, 





A CIVIL ENGINEER, of several years 
varied pr ractice, and ssing a good knowledge of A oe 
TwOTUKE, is desirous an. ENGAGE MENT in. either-of the 
professions, The highest coobenee 
M,C, B. Post-office, Launceston, 


TO ARCHITECTS 


AN Experienced Practical CLERK of 
WOkKs is UPEN: for a RE-EYGAGE MENT.—Address, 
A. B. 12, Cropley-street, Hoxton New-town. 


TO AROCHITACTS. 
A THOROUGH PRACTICAL CLERK of 
WORKS is desirous of.a RE-ENGAGEMEN' ; has had 
the management of very exténsive a. aud private workss 
first-rate testimonials —Address, H. Y. T. Office of “The Bu silder.” 


TO ENGINGERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


AN ENGINEER and SURVEYOR,, having 
had great experience in Kngland and thie Continent and 

being a good draughtsman, wishes to make an ENGAGEMENT, 

either. ia the Uffice or on Works, where experience and ability 
can be made available. Unexceptionable testimonials.—A 

X. Y. Z. care of Mr. Spiller, Stationer, Holborn-hill. 


S WORKING FOREMAN of MASONS; 


cam set out work, make working drawings, letter 
cutter and carver, caa le eth gy public works, or Oe uudertake the 
management of a general yard. Good refereuce'und testimonials. 
Towu or country.—Address, L. A. “Ofhioe of * The Builder.” 


TO ENGINEERS, me DEB, CONTRACTORS, AND 


_ RESPECTABLE MAN, aged 36 years, 


well versed in accounts i tiem, wi ostracting, prime 
Cost, materiat, £e. wishes « SIENGAUEILUNE ae OLERK 
COLLECTOR, &. set ired To nal Hau 
DIXUN; at on; tomak 


0's) ohn’s-place, 
| Street, ——— 
TO ARCHITECTS; CIvite i, PROEREE RS, BUILDERS, AND 


A SURVEYOR, of long’standing and exten- 


ive ie’ works of msguitude, is desirous of 
meeting with gen mien leanen 5 requiring auantitis pep — 
measu and pri upon terms advantageous > 
upom. iatruduc: iA Priced, upon der wilt share commission.—Add? ess, 
A. B. Office of “* The eae 


A G00D CROHITECTU BAL 


DRAUGHTSMAN , it na ON souks Pay ier 
drese, M. 


iale can. be given. — vag th ms 
wall. 


ww 




















—— 











ve, is desirous of 
5 Day: Joa Week, or for four or Sve hours daily. 
Oitice of * * The Builder.” 
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